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Children like to use Showerway. Showerway solves 
The water is always warm. An the rural school 
improved standard of health fol- problem of provid- 
lows Showerway in any school. 4 ing an energy- 
building warm dish 
atlunch time.Atray 
of glass lunch jars 
—numbered for in- 
dividual use—is in- 
serted in the Show- 
erway water tank, 
heating food with- 
out extra fuel cost. 





@ SHOWERWAY .. . introducing a new, easy, 100% sanitary 
method of hand washing with showering warm water ... makes possible new 
standards of cleanliness and health protection in rural schools. It provides an 
efficient, economical means of reducing the hazards of communicable dis- 
eases ... aids in teaching children the health and esthetic value of frequent 
hand washing ... solves the problem of providing each child an energy- 
building warm dish at luncheon time. 

Children of all ages like to use Showerway. A push of the self-cleaning 
plunger provides soap for both hands. A slight pressure of the foot pedal 
and warm water showers down on the hands... flushing away dirt and 
germs. There is no splashing ...no waste of soap and water. All contact 
hazards of the unsanitary wash basin are eliminated. 

Warm water tank at top of Showerway provides space for a tray holding 
32 glass lunch jars, numbered for individual use. While water is being warmed 
for hand washing, tray is inserted in water tank and a jar of energy-building, 
warm food is heated for each child . . . at no extra cost for fuel. 

Showerway is moderately priced. Even schools with very limited equip- 
ment budgets can give children the advantages this modern, approved health- 
guardian makes possible. There is no installation cost. Rural school Shower- 
way model is equipped with hand-filled tank and kerosene water heater. 
Semi-automatic and completely automatic models are available for schools 
with electricity and running water. 


Mail coupon for illustrated free booklet describing Showerway in detail. 


* ae 


Without obligation, send free copy of SHOWER- 
WAY Booklet. 





View of 32 glass lunch jars in- af * ns Name 
serted in Showerway water tank. 
Address. 





With Sh way neither electricity nor run- 
ning water are necessary to equip rural schools 
with modern, sanitary hand washing facilities. 














Our Advertisers and 
Ourselves 


@ PERHAPS first on the list of health 

habits are clean hands. Difficulties 
lie in the way of the teacher who lacks 
facilities or must devise crude make- 
shifts for modern plumbing. 

Lyon Metal Products, Inc., an Illi- 
nois firm located at Aurora, has recent- 
ly placed on the market the Shower- 
way, which provides just what its name 
implies, an easy, sanitary method of 
handwashing with showering warm 
water. 

The whole method, as described by 
the manufacturers, seems to have been 
devised with the reservations of the 
average small boy on the subject, as 
well as all degrees of so-called “modern 
conveniences” or the lack of them, in 
mind. For Showerway can be used in 
a school that has neither electricity or 
running water. Don’t miss this an- 
nouncement. 

And, believe it or not, with it there 
is a tray containing individual contain- 
ers for a lunch dish that may be 
warmed while the water is heating. 


@ IROQUOIS Publishing Company 

has literature available upon request 
describing two of their oustanding 
series of textbooks: “Steps to Good 
English,” for grades seven through 
twelve, and “The Iroquois New Stand- 
ard Arithmetics.” Steps to Good Eng- 
lish for High Schools, which completes 
the three-book series, is just published. 


@® TEXTBOOK rental systems are on 

the increase, now that permissive 
legislation has been enacted, and school 
heads and teachers responsible are in- 
terested in systems of checking and 
control. The DuPage Publishing Com- 
pany offers the DuPage Book Control 
Plan. There’s a coupon in this issue 
which you can use in requesting a de- 
scriptive booklet and sample systems. 


@ EVERY school man knows that for 

most effective instruction there must 
be an enrollment large enough to per- 
mit the employment of special teach- 
ers and to create a social situation that 
contributes to the child’s growth. Bus 
transportation makes possible this con- 
centration of pupils. Parents’ objec- 
tions usually give way to sufficient as- 
surances of safety. First on the list of 


safeguards is a well-constructed bus 
body. An “old crate” has no place on 
a modern highway; the hazards are too 
great. Supetior bus bodies give “all- , 
steel safety.” 


of yo —. our —— —- ae : 
o told us: 

coliemes of THE TLLNOIS TEAC: 
ER before buying school supplies. 


e NO use to mar vacation plans with 
uneasiness about accident or sick- 
ness when salary stops. Acquaint your- 


self with the special pre-vacation offer 
of Teachers .Casualty Underwriters. 


, Thege’s’@ coupon for your egnvenience. 


' FLICKERS are on the way out! 
After the commercial theatres got 


tid of them with their fine projectors, 


we preserved them in the amateur field. 
But nOw DeVry has introduced pro- 
fessional features in the 16mm machine 
which insures flickerless projection and 
other improvements to put school 
movies on a professional plane. 











Don't get a Loan 


until you ask yourself this question 


It's always wise to avoid borrowing if you can. 
So before you get a loan, ask yourself this ques- 
tion. Will my loan help me to help myself— 
will it help me out of my difficulty, not get me 
in deeper? Unless a loan will really help you, 
don’t borrow. 


Borrow on your note 
But if a loan is the answer to your problem, 
Household Finance invites you to apply for $20 
to $300. You need no security to borrow from 


Household. You merely sign a promissory note. . 


No credit inquiries are made of friends or rela- 
tives. You get your loan promptly, privately 
and without embarrassment. Repayment of your 
loan may be made in 10 to 20 convenient monthly 
installments. 

You can make the simple arrangements for 
your loan at the office nearest you. Or you can 
borrow by mail. The coupon below will bring 


| you complete information, 


Thousands learn money 
management 


Many persons can benefit from guidance in 
money management. So Household shows bor- 
rowers how to practice budgeting—how to get 
more from their incomes through better buying. 
Houschold’s practical booklets on money man- 
agement and better buymanship help thousands 


of families every day. Teachers use these impar- 
tial guides as texts. You may obtain copies a 
your nearest Houschold branch. Or ask for in- 
formation about the Household Finance Library 
of Consumer Education on the margin of the 
coupon below. 


Managed Housebold Finance 
Offices in 15 Illinois Cities 
Cincaco—2nd Fi., 
239Geqwe roa 
Pa. ss 1082 
3 a 


East Sr. Lours—2nd 
Fl., 338 Missouri q 
Ave., Ph. East6738 210 i . 
Paexpoat—3rd FL, Sc.,. Wa State 
State Bank Bidg., Bank Buildi 
Main 137 ~~ One. 7110 
Heusebold charges the low monthly rate 
of 24%. This is substantially below 
the lawful maximum on all loans. 


HOUSEHOLD FINANCE 


CORPORATION 


"Doctor of Family Finances” 





Finance Corporation 
(See addresses above—mail to nearest office) 
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NATION’S coal pile, according to the 
best estimates of our total resources, is 
3,700,000,000,000 tons—enough to cover 
the state of Ohio to a depth of 76 feet. 
The seriousness of our wasteful use of 
this valuable fuel and present-day meth- 
ods of conserving it are presented to 
junior high school pupils in the new 
INTERPRETING ScIENCE SERIES, by 
Franklin B. Carroll. 


i a 
CIVILIZATION brings complica- 
tions, but it is estimated that over 1200 
languages were once spoken in America. 


an al 

NEWTON, a pioneer in the study of 
light and color, would have prized THE 
Winston Simpuiriep DicrIONARY FOR 
ScuHoots for its page which accurately 
shows the Solar Spectrum and Color 
Charts in color. Your pupils will make 
good use of it and the accompanying 
page of concise information which makes 
clear the principles of hue, color value, 
and color intensity. 


tt al 
LURED by promises of roast beef 
and mutton instead of their native her- 
ring diet, Flemish weavers first migrated 
‘to England and started a great industry. 
al 


ALL EYES were on Cleveland this 
year when the A. A. of S. A. Convention 
was in session. Language teachers have 
long looked to the Cleveland Plan of 
Teaching Modern Languages as the great 
advance. Have you seen the WINSTON 
Cleveland Plan textbooks in Spanish 
and French? 
, i al 


REFRIGERATOR cars have moved 
over American railroads for 70 years. 


Ft a 
**L AW in its essence is simple; in its 
application, multifarious.” At last 


there is a text in business law for high 
schools—Bustness LAw ror EVERYDAY 
Usse—which presents the subject with 
justice to this aphorism. This new 
book, with its many pictorial and verbal 
illustrations and over one thousand 

ical cases, makes a live and stimu- 


lating study of the law. 
The JOHN C. COMPANY 
CHICAGO T ATLANTA T DALLAS | LOS ANGELES 


| 





Speed Drills im Gregg Shorthand, by 
Louis A. Leslie and Charles E. Zoubek. The 
Gregg Publishing Company, 2500 S. Prairie 
Ave., Chicago. Cloth. 444 pages. Price, $1.50. 

Each of eighty assignments includes a 
“style study,” the object of which is im- 
proved style, and an “outline” drill in addi- 
tion to the exercise for reading and dictation 
practice. 


Economics in. Everyday Life, by Ken- 
nard E. Goodman and William L. Moore. 
Ginn and Company, 2301 South Prairie Ave., 
Chicago. Cloth. Iust- ated. 488 pages. Price, 
$1.80. 

This high-school text leaves little to be de- 
sired in the way of physical excellencies. 
Format is distinctive. Illustrations are inter- 
esting and liberally used. The same may be 
said for teaching aids. 

However, we believe that the more lib- 
eral minded teacher will find fault with the 
apostolic faithfulness with which the authors 
defend the organization and practices of big 
business and with the inference which the 
undiscriminating youthful mind might draw 
that any change in established practices 
would lead into the excesses of some of the 
more—from our democratic American point 
of view—objectionable ’isms. 

The last chapter, it seems to this writer, 
is particularly at fault in this respect. A full- 
page cartoon and a full-page illustration 
strengthen the implication of the chapter 
heading, “The Quest for Utopia.” While 
political features of other governmental phi- 
losophies are mentioned in connection with 
their economic aspects, there is no mention 
of democracy nor its relationship to the eco- 
nomic order; there is little emphasis on the 
possibilities of improvement in our capitalis- 
tic system in the direction of strengthening 
our economic and political democracy. 

The commendable amount of space de- 
voted to the role of the consumer in our 
economic life is somewhat offset by the au- 
thors’ neglect of some recently emphasized 
aspects of this problem. For example there 
is no reference to co-operatives in the index. 


Economic and Business Opportunities, 
by Clyde Beighey and Elmer E. Spanabel. 
John C. Winston Company, 629 South Wa- 
bash Avenue, Chicago. Cloth. Illustrated. 
602 pages. 

One of the authors, Dr. Clyde Beighey, 
will be known to the readers of this publica- 
tion as head of the department of commercial 
education at Western Illinois State Teachers 
College, Macomb. 

The first impression of this book is favor- 
able due to the excellent format: tough cloth 
binding, modern cover design, numerous il- 
lustrations, both photograph and pictograph, 
and legible type. 

The authors’ statement of purpose promises 
more—a book about business for all students, 
not merely commercial classes—that squarely 
faces social and economic issues, even those 
that are controversial. 
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A-study of the book’s organization height- 
ens one’s enthusiasm. The eight units are: 
social and economic problems; the financial 
aspects of business; the economic and social 
aspects of production; the distribution of eco- 
nomic goods; the consumption of goods and 
the consumer ; the economic and social phases 
of risk bearing; control in industry; and 
what everyone should know about occupa- 
tions. 

Finally, the reading of a few sample chap- 
ters calls forth salvos of appreciation for a 
work that has been needed, that is thoroughly 
and honestly done, and that may well serve 
as a useful tool in classes in civics, economics, 
and sociology as well as business. 


We believe that the teacher who aims at 
realism in her teaching will share the writer’s 
belief that here is an exceptional book deal- 
ing with the economics phases of citizenship 
and pointed toward vocational choice based 
on facts. 


The “New Work-Play Books.” The Mac- 
millan Company, 2459 Prairie Avenue, Chi- 
cago. 

Down Our Street, by Arthur I. Gates, 
Miriam Blanton Huber, and Celeste Comegys 
Pearson. Cloth. Illustrated. 202 pages. 
Price, $0.84. 

We Grow Up, by Arthur I. Gates, Miriam 
Blanton Huber, and Celeste Comegys Pear- 
son. Cloth. Illustrated. 248 pages. Price, 
$0.88. 

Reader-Manual for Beginning Days, 
Off We Go and Now We Go Again, 
by Arthur I. Gates and Mary M. Bartlett. 
Cloth. Illustrated. 98 pages. Price, $1.40. 

Reader-Manual for Jim and Judy, by 
Arthur I. Gates and Mary M. Bartlett. Cloth. 
Illustrated. 171 pages. Price, $1.32. 


Reader-Manual for Down Our Street, by 
Arthur I. Gates and Mary M. Bartlett. Cloth. 
Illustrated. 178 pages. Price, $1.48. 


Reader-Manual for We Grow Up, by 
Arthur I. Gates and Mary M. Bartlett. Cloth. 
Illustrated. 215 pages. Price, $1.56. 

Reader-Manual for Wide Wings, by 
Arthur I. Gates and Mary M. Bartlett. Cloth. 
Illustrated. 189 pages. Price, $1.80. 


General Manual, by Arthur I. Gates. 
Paper. 88 pages. Price, $0.20. 

This series employs some distinctive fea- 
tures. For instance, the preparatory books 
that establish necessary skills for reading the 
grade reader with enjoyment; the two 
teacher’s manuals—the general manual, by 
Arthur I. Gates incorporating underlying 
theories and principles, and the teacher’s spe- 
cific manual by Dr. Gates and Mary M. 
Bartlett, incorporating suggestions for proce- 
dures with both the basic and supplementary 
equipment. The latter is published as a com- 
bined reader-manual to simplify its use. 


Then there is the exceptional beauty of 
this series. The type is a pleasure to behold 
and the illustrations should beguile any lag- 
gard. But above all the subject matter—the 
variety of experience that it provides, the 
balance it achieves among the many interests 
of the child of the age the particular book 
serves and among the values toward which 
the teacher strives—is the remarkable fea- 
ture of this series, in this writer’s opinion. 
With such readers, remedial cases should 
dwindle. 
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~The People Have a Right to Know 


Eighth in a series of units of study on Illinois school problems 





By B. I. GRIFFITH 


A RECENT caller made this state- 
ment: “With all of the school taxes 
we are paying, we should have ... .” 
Here the caller mentioned a list of 
things, all desirable, but all of which 
would have meant additional expendi- 
ture by a school board now unable to 
balance its budget due to decreased 
valuations of the district, increased en- 
rollment, and a tax limitation which 
the people of the district have refused 
to increase. The caller further in- 
sinuated that there was much waste in 
the administration of the school sys- 
tem. A few questions revealed that 
this person had no accurate information 
about the school system. He was 
merely repeating rumors picked up 
from some unknown source. 


Need of Program of Information 

In a community in which the school 
officials have not furnished the people 
with full and accurate, factual informa- 
tion concerning their schools, such ru- 
mors thrive, cause distrust of school 
officials, and obstruct the provision of 
good schools for the children. In com- 
munities where the people have been 
taken into the confidence of the school 
officials, with full information con- 
cerning school problems and _ the 
achievements of the schools, such ru- 
mors and gossip are killed by the light 
of the truth. 

Within the past few weeks there 
came to my desk a series of booklets 
entitled, Your Child in School, pub- 
lished by the Elmhurst Elementary 
Schools and distributed monthly to 
the parents of that district. The book- 
lets discuss such topics as the follow- 
ing: 

Personality development, pupil enrollment 
1922-38, intelligence of pupils, pupil achieve- 
ment, diagnostic letters to parents, number 
on staff, training of teachers, experience of 
staff, turnover of staff, salaries of teachers, 
comparison of training and salaries of teach- 
ers with that of teachers in other com- 
munities, the school dollar, school expendi- 
tures, recent innovations, the adjustment 


room, the duties of the visiting teacher, the 
work of the director of curriculum and re- 
search, the ungraded primary, and the re- 
sults of the testing program open to parents. 

Such information furnished to the 
people will give them a basis for intelli- 
gent action in regard to their schools. 

The people are the stockholders of 
their public schools and as such have 
a right to full and accurate informa- 
tion about them. Furthermore, they 
will be informed through some source 
and in some manner. The question for 
school officials to determine is: 

Are the people to have complete and ac- 
curate information from reliable sources, and 
thereby be guided to a sympathetic under- 
standing of their schools; or, shall the in- 
formation reaching the people be left to 
chance, rumor, hearsay, and often times 
vicious gossip? 

The former will provide the people 
with an intelligent understanding of 
their schools, while the latter will re- 
sult in half-hearted support, or direct 
opposition. 

The people, through their votes, de- 
termine the big issues concerning the 
schools. Obviously the people cannot 
give intelligent support to their schools 
unless they have full and accurate in- 
formation about them. Therefore, a 
continuing, well planned program of 
school public relations is necessary. 

Writers on this subject generally 
agree that the basis of a public relations 
program should be information. The 
chief task of school officials in con- 
ducting such a program is to secure, 
organize, and present that information. 
The methods of the back-slapping, 
baby-kissing politician, or the sensa- 
tion-hunting press agent will no longer 
suffice. 


Standards for Public Relations 
Program 

Ward G. Reeder’ in addressing the 
School Public Relations Association in 
Cleveland in February outlined five 
standards for a public relations pro- 
gram: (1) Truthfulness, (2) Unselfish- 


1Dr. Ward G. Reeder, Ohio State University. 
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Director of Public Relations, IEA 


ness, (3) Continualness, (4) Clarity 
and interest, (5) Balance. 

These standards seem to be self-evi- 
dent, yet they are often violated. 
Truthfulness is absolutely essential. 
Unless the people have confidence in 
the information issued, it is worse 
than useless. 

Unselfishness is perhaps the hardest 
to attain, and yet it is most important. 
The temptation is strong for some 
school officials to seize upon a public 
relations program as an opportunity 
for personal publicity. Such a policy 
is fatal to the success of any public 
relaticns program. Every effort should 
be made to avoid an “ax-to-grind.” 

Continualness is a principle often 
neglected by school people. We be- 
come aware of the necessity of giving 
the public information at the time we 
face a crisis, such as the need of a 
building, a tax rate increase, or a bond 
issue. Intensive publicity campaigns 
at such times are necessary, but are 
likely to be unsuccessful unless they 
are based upon the understanding and 
confidence of the people, previously 
formed by a continuing program of in- 
formation. 

Clarity and interest are principles 
taught in composition classes through- 
out our schools, yet they afe not easy 
to attain. We frequently hear the 
statement made that people are not in- 
terested in the schools, but what we 
should say is: “We haven’t found a 
way to interest people in the schools.” 


Can School News Be Interesting 

In 1934 the Rockford newspapers 
carried sixty-two school pictures in a 
period of one hundred and two days. 
Most of the pictures depicted regular 
day-by-day school activities, and were 
accompanied with short discussions 
of the school activities pictured. A few 
of the titles are suggestive of the na- 
ture of the school activities presented 
to the public through the newspapers: 


School Traffic Guards Important in Safety 
Drive; Woe to Defective Teeth! It’s Exam 
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Time; Roosevelt Science Students Turn 
Gardeners; Off to See the World or a Part 
ef It (First-graders taking their first train 
ride); Roosevelt School Boasts City’s Only 
Pottery Class; Parents Visit City’s Schools; 
It Was Mother’s Day at Lincoln Yesterday 
(Home economics class serving tea to 
mothers); Wouldn’t You be Puzzled Too? 
(Three sets of twins in first-grade at Welsh 
School). 

Children Learn Mysteries of Library Sys- 
tem; Students in Fire Drill; High-School 
Students Urged to Defend Constitution; 
Craftsmen of Tomorrow at Bench and Lathe; 
Check Attendance of 2,700 Pupils Seven 
Times Daily; Stress Low Cost of Schools; 
Waste Paper Business Booming in Schools 
(Paper sale proceeds for additions to the 
library). 

Tell That One to the Judge (Story of 
traffic regulation at junior high school) ; 
School Boy Traffic Police on Guard at Inter- 
sections; Wooden Shoe Day at Hallstrom 
School (Story of geography project) ; These 
Teachers are Typical Here (Story on typical 
teacher—salary, training, experience, etc.) ; 
School Girls Have Manicure Club; Small 
Motors but They Run; Principals Exchange 
Schools for a Day. 

Numerous studies of newspaper 
publicity reveal that school news 
reaching the public through this me- 
dium is most unbalanced. An analy- 
sis of school news appearing in the 
Rockford newspapers for the school 
year 1933-34 showed that athletics 
received 35.5 percent of the column 
inches printed. Board of education 
and school finance received 18.7 per- 
cent of the column inches printed; 
while methods of instruction received 
only 1 percent, and course of study, 
4.8 percent. 


Mediums Available 

When planning a public relations 
program, careful analysis should be 
made of the mediums available for dis- 
seminating information to the public. 
The school personnel—teachers, pupils, 
janitors, and school-board members— 
can be the most effective medium for 
disseminating such information. In 
many communities this avenue is 
grossly neglected. Care should be 
taken to provide these groups with full 
and reliable information through the 
school newspaper, a house organ, and 
staff meetings. 

The staff members should be en- 
couraged to make many contacts with 
individuals and groups within the com- 
munity. Too often all of this task is 
assumed by the school executive. 

The newspaper offers an excellent 
medium for reaching the public, yet 
one that requires careful study and 
planning. It should always be remem- 
bered that a newspaper is interested 
in news and not propaganda. This 
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avenue to the public is often used in- 
effectively because we do not attempt 
to understand the problems of the 
newspaper. So many groups are seek- 
ing publicity through its columns 
that newspaper editors must turn a 
deaf ear to many requests. 

The schools, however, are in a 
unique position. They have in them 
all the children of all the people. What 
these children are doing is news and 
can be reported as such through the 
columns of the newspaper. School of- 
ficials should conscientiously face the 
problems of the newspaper editor and 
reporter, as well as the problems of the 
schools. 

A frank discussion of the problem 
with representatives of the newspapers 
will often bear fruit. For example, 
the newspapers of April 5, 1939, car- 
ried a photograph of a boy patrol as- 
sisting children across the street. The 
picture won both the grand prize and 
first prize in the Youth and Citizenship 
Division of the Y.M.C.A. international 
photo contest. Entitled “The First 
Lessons in Democracy,” the picture 
tells a human-interest story of one of 
the important phases of safety edu- 
cation in any public school. This is 
only suggestive of the hundreds of 
news situations that can be uncovered 
in any public school. 

Regular reports to parents, through 
a printed or mimeographed bulletin, 
such as Your Child in School, men- 
tioned above, yield much in public un- 
derstanding and support. Here the 
school official is free to speak frankly 
and directly to the patrons of the 
school. A questionnaire to parents 
oftentimes will reveal that parents are 
interested in many phases of the 
school program not thought of by 
school officials. Such publications 
should briefly and clearly present a 
factual discussion of all phases of 
school life—curriculum, teaching meth- 
ods, school finance, school enrollment, 
school organization, etc. This prac- 
tice is being widely adopted by pro- 
gressive school administrators. 

The radio also offers a means of 
speaking directly to parents about 
their children in school. The child 
should be given a prominent part in 
such programs. Experience with the or- 
ganization of radio programs has shown 
that pupils show great interest in par- 
ticipating in them and will work hard 
to develop an acceptable program. 

What is more thrilling than to hear 
over the radio a first-grade teacher ex- 
plain, “How we teach reading,” fol- 
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lowed by an actual demonstration by 
the pupils of the first-grade after their 
first six weeks in school? 

Here again the fact that we have all 
the children of all the people in school 
is a big advantage in drawing a large 
listening group and producing interest- 
ing programs. Many public schools 
are now using the radio effectively in 
their public relations programs. 

Amateur motion pictures have now 
reached the stage that they are being 
used effectively in interpreting the 
everyday work of the school to the 
community. Planning, photographing, 
and editing a motion picture film on 
a typical day in school makes an in- 
teresting school project that can run 
throughout the year. Such a film will 
produce an interesting program for 
the women’s clubs, parent-teacher as- 
sociations, service clubs, etc., in the 
community. If the work is carefully 
done, this medium can convey a 
clearer understanding of the work of 
the school than can a personal visit to 
the school. Such motion pictures are 
being used by a number of Illinois 
schools as a part of their public rela- 
tions programs. 

American Education Week activities, 
with their school exhibits, visiting days, 
mass meetings, etc., are being widely 
used by the public schools. They are 
most effective, but cannot take the 
place of a continuous year-around pub- 
lic relations program. 


Approach to the Public 

It has often been said that we do 
not have a public, but many publics. 
This is the way of saying that the pub- 
lice is organized into many groups. 
A well-planned public relations pro- 
gram will approach the public through 
its organized groups. Leaders of the 
groups within the community should 
receive special attention in any public 
relations program. In some places 
these leaders are brought together fre- 
quently for a discussion of public 
school matters. Information should be 
presented to organized groups, not only 
through their leaders, but by speeches, 
slides, and motion pictures. Special 
study materials can well be provided 
for those groups most directly interest- 
ed in school affairs, such as parent- 
teacher associations. 


The State-wide Program 
Our schools are a state-wide institu- 
tion, and are so recognized in the oft 
quoted Article VIII, Section 1, of our 
State Constitution. Many of the prob- 
(Continued on page 268) 
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By IRVING F. PEARSON 


Executive Secretary 
Illinois Education Association 


| DAVE: 

Our legislative parade is in full 
swing. You ask me what bills in the 
main subscribe to our program. I am 
pleased to enumerate them herewith: 

A. Tracuer CertiricaTion. S. B. 
80, Tuomas. Requires four years col- 
lege preparation or two years with a 
qualifying examination of a practical 
type. Requires master’s degree for 
junior college teaching and life certifi- 
cates. Certificates now in force are 
not affected. 


On second reading 
S. B. 189, THomas-CrISENBERRY. 
Requires candidates for county super- 
intendency to hold supervisory certifi- 
cates before they may file their nomi- 
nating papers or enter upon the work 
of the office. 





On third reading 

B. PENSION REORGANIZATION. S. 
B. 205 and 206, ARNoLtD E. BENSON- 
Tuomas and H. B. 499 and 500, Mc- 
GAUGHEY-Woop. Places teacher re- 
tirement system on actuarial basis, 
with gradual approach to complete 
financing the first two years. 


Hearing before House Committee on 
Education Wednesday, April 26; rec- 
ommended do pass. On first reading 


C. Strate Am. S. B. 176, Crisen- 
BERRY-T HOMAS, H. B. 382, PALMER- 
Marvet. Provides needed reorganiza- 
tion of Section 211 of the School Law, 
increases equalization to elementary 
schools from $30 to. $40 per pupil in 
average daily attendance in those 
schools levying for the educational 
fund at a rate of at least $1, and con- 
tinues $11 flat grant per pupil in aver- 
age daily attendance in all elementary 
schools. The total minimum support 
level for elementary schools would 
then be $40 plus $11 or $51 per pupil 
in average daily attendance as com- 
pared with the average actual cost 
throughout the State of about $72. 

Provides $75 equalization level for 
high schools on local qualifying rate 
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of 75 cents. In addition provides $5 
per high-school pupil in average daily 
attendance flat grant (to all high 
schools) or a total minimum support 
level of $80 per pupil in average daily 
attendance. The average high-school 
cost in Illinois is about $122 per pupil 
in average daily attendance. Last year 
$80 per high-school pupil in average 
daily attendance was made available. 
There was no flat grant to high schools. 

Provides that the State Auditor shall 
set aside funds adequate to institute 
the new teacher retirement plan. 

Senate Bill 176 on second reading; 
House Bill 382 on second reading 
H. B. 599, Patmer-Epwarps-Mar- 

VEL-WALLER, appropriates funds for 
the above purposes. 

Heard in Appropriations Committee 
April 18; continued to April 25. Recom- 
mended do pass by a vote of 33 to 5. 
On first reading 
D. REoRGANIZATION. H. B. 463, 

O’Nem1, L. H.-PArKer. Provides 
county school survey committees of 
five members elected by school board 
members of county, three members to 
be from rural areas, with county super- 
intendent as ex-officio executive secre- 
tary. Committee to study county, 
hold hearings, and map larger school 
districts. Board to report findings 
tentatively before July 1, 1940, and 
finally on or before December 31, 
1940. If residents of proposed dis- 
tricts wish to organize then, it is pre- 
sumed that they may do so according 
to legal procedure now provided. 
$94,000 is appropriated to care for ex- 
penses of the study. 

On second reading; referred to Ap- 
propriations Committee 
H. B. 269, O’Nertt, L.H.-Howe tv. 

Transportation assistance to three- 
fourths of costs or up to $15 per pupil 
per year for those transported 1% 
miles or more within the district, ele- 
mentary or high. 

Recommended to pass as amended by 


Education Committee; referred to Ap- 
propriations Committee 
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E. Teacuer Security. S. B. 177, 
CRISENBERRY. Provides probationary 
period of two years, ninety days notice 
of rejection before end of probationary 
period, thereafter continued employ- 
ment is contractually secure so long as 
services and character are satisfactory. 
Dismissal only after fair hearing. 


On second reading 
S. B. 102, Searcy; H. B. 259, Law- 
LER. Provides required minimum sal- 
ary of $100 per month taught for all 
teachers. 
In Education Committee of respective 
Houses 
F,. Aprequate Locat FINancinec. 
S. B. 183, Warp. $48,000,000 for 
Chicago schools. Passed and signed. 
H. B. 270, Patmer-Parker; S. B. 
144, Stuttite-Baker. Provides unit 
districts with rate limits equal to the 
combined limits of separate high and 
elementary districts. Sets aside 12% 
cents of building funds for building 
operation and maintenance costs. 
House Bill 270 amended in Education 
Committee to permit maximum rate 
without referendum for educational 


purposes of $1.75; building rate, $0.625. 
Recommended do pass in amended form. 


On first reading 
Senate Bill 144 referred to Senate 
without recommendation. 

H. B. 240, O’Net1, L. H. Vali- 
dates non-high bond issues for certain 
counties. Passed both Houses. 

H. B. 378, O’Nert, L. H.-How- 
ELL. Raises non-high rate to $1 with- 
out referendum and $1.25 with ref- 
erendum. 


Amended by Committee on Revenue 
to make maximum vote without ref- 
erendum $0.75 and recommended to pass 
as amended; on first reading 


H. B. 519, Barnes-Hunter, David. 
Allows non-high districts to issue bonds 
to defray indebtedness. 

G. HAanpicaprpep CuHILpren. S. B. 
352, Warp. Provides that State shall 
pay excess costs of schooling all handi- 
capped children including crippled, de- 
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formed, cardiopathic, but not those 
defective in vision and hearing who 
are cared for otherwise. Provides for 
administration by Superintendent of 
Public Instruction. 


On first reading. 

H. Hicuer Institutions. S. B. 
146, Cirrrorp; H. B. 286, PETERs- 
CLABAUGH-GARMAN. Major appropri- 
ation bill of University of Illinois. 


Both bills on second reading 

S. B. 136 and 137, Cirrrorp. Uni- 
versity of Illinois special appropriation 
bills. 

Passed by both Houses and approved. 

H. B. 246 and S. B. 319, SreBERNs, 
Tuomas, DowNING, CRISENBERRY, 
Drxon. Teachers college appropria- 
tions bills. 

Passed House; in Senate Committee on 
Appropriations. 

I. Miscetrangous S. B. 87, Cuir- 
ForD. Regular appropriation to the 
Office of Superintendent of Public 
Instruction. 


In Committee on Appropriations. 

S. B. 43, Cirrrorp. Deficiency ap- 
propriation to the Superintendent of 
Public Instruction. Passed Senate. 
Now on third reading in House. 

City superintendents bill. (Not yet 
introduced. ) 

You may see from the above, Dibby, 
that we have bills covering our entire 
legislative program. Their passage will 
depend largely upon professional and 
public understanding, effort and sup- 
port. 

There are many other bills of inter- 
est to us, although they are not in- 
cluded in our program. I'll tell you 
something about these and the status 
of our bills the next time that I write 
to you. 

We surely enjoyed being with you 
folks last week-end. Best regards to 
the family. 

Sincerely yours, 
Irv. 





N. E. A. Convention Trip 

Plans for travel to the N.E.A. con- 
vention to be held in San Francisco 
July 26, 1939, for representatives of 
the IEA and their friends, include a 
highly attractive and comprehensive 
all-expense tour, Mr. John W. Thal- 
man, Illinois director, announces. The 
trip westward is to be over the north- 
ern route and return over the south- 
ern. A descriptive brochure may be 
secured from Mr. Thalman. Write him 
at Township High School, Waukegan. 
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A LETTER - - - 


to the Teachers of Illinois 


@ AS this issue goes to press the IEA 

program has been advanced slowly 
but with no great opposition until with- 
in the last week. Starting last week 
the regular pressure for reduction in 
the State budget is being felt. Legis- 
lators who are friendly to school bills 
will meet the acid test during these 
last two months of the session. It will 
require a great deal of courage to take 
a firm stand for increased appropria- 
tions for school legislation when pres- 
sure is being brought to bear for a 
reduction in the budget. 

The majority of legislators, however, 

want to vote and will vote the way they 
are convinced their constituency wants 
and expects them to vote. Your job 
as teachers then is twofold; it involves 
(1) keeping constantly before the leg- 
islators the desire of their constituency 
with regard to school legislation and 
(2) meeting the attack on the school 
bills that is being brought by the “re- 
duce the budget” bloc. 
! The first task has been frequently 
outlined and can be handled through 
the regular channels of the public rela- 
tions set-up in the various Divisions 
and especially through the county or- 
ganizations. The second task, that of 
defending the school bills, is a matter 
of being equipped with full information 
regarding the bills. Bills that do not 
involve money and bills that pertain to 
local financing only will receive no op- 
position from the “reduce the budget” 
bloc. But those bills which will re- 
quire an increase in the State appro- 
priation to the Distributive Fund will 
be directly affected by this particular 
opposition. 

This means that the bills that are 
being endangered are the Conference 
Distribution Bill, the new Retirement 
Bill, and the Appropriation Bill, which 
would provide the money for the two 
bills just mentioned. These bills, of 
course, are the core of our entire legis- 
lative program. What is the answer? 

In my opinion, opposition to these 
bills can be effectively answered by 
pointing out that the Distribution Bill 
is sound, fair and reasonable. It can 
be financed without any increase in 
taxes whatsoever. We need only to look 
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at the balance of $59,557,958 in the 
State Treasury as of April 1, 1939, to 
convince the most conservative legisla- 
tor of this, 


The Pension and Retirement Bill 
will necessitate only a slight increase 
in the State appropriation for its cur- 
rent operation over the amount now 
being appropriated for the present un- 
satisfactory law. The great amount of 
the increase in the Retirement Fund 
revenue will come from increases in 
the teachers own contributions. It is 
true that for a period of time the State 
will finance added contributions in 
order to make up the actuarial deficit 
that will exist when the new law goes 
into effect. Legislators, however, can- 
not fail to see the fairness of providing 
Illinois teachers with a degree of social 
security comparable to that offered 
teachers in other states. 

The Appropriation Bill necessary to 
finance the two bills mentioned above 
calls for only a slight increase over the 
appropriation suggested for schools in 
the budget recommendation that was 
made by the Administration to the 
General Assembly early this session. 
Surely, we can convince our legislators 
that it would be poor business to de- 
feat a distribution bill so fundamentally 
sound as ours is and to defeat a secur- 
ity bill so fundamentally sound as our 
retirement bill is when the appropria- 
tion necessary to finance these bills is 
so close to the appropriation suggested 
in the budget. 

To present these arguments, how- 
ever, to the laymen in your community 
and to your legislators, you must know 
these bills. You must be able to speak 
of actual costs in dollars and cents with 
the assurance that you are speaking 
accurately and not guessing. Finally, 
if you believe in the Retirement Bill 
and the soundness of the Conference 
Distribution Bill, don’t let them be 
defeated because you failed to lend 
your support by making some personal 
contacts in their behalf. It is your 
legislative program. Don’t be content 
to leave all the work of promoting the 
program to the staff in Springfield. 

S. B. Suttivan, President, 
Illinois Education Association. 
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Jhe What and Why of 


Important School Bills 


Briefs for Tenure and Distribution Bills 


TENURE FOR TEACHERS 
(S. B. 177, CrtsENBERRY) 
What The Bill Provides 


1. Applies to school teachers in 
school districts having a population of 
less than 500,000 inhabitanis. (Chi- 
cago teachers have had tenure for 
twenty-one years.) 

2. Provides that all full-time teach- 
ers automatically enter upon contrac- 
tual continued service, unless given 
written notice of dismissal with the 
reasons therefor at least ninety days 
before the end of the probationary pe- 
riod of two consecutive years. Time 
served prior to the effective date of this 
Act shall be counted in such proba- 
tionary period. 

3. Provides that period of contrac- 
tual continued service shall cease at the 
age of sixty-five years, but annual con- 
tracts may be issued after that age at 
the discretion of the employing board. 

4. Provides for the removal of 
teachers who have entered upon con- 
tractual continued service after the 
probationary period, for immorality, 
wilful neglect of duty, physical or men- 
tal incompetency, insubordination (de- 
fined as wilful refusal to obey the 
school laws of this State, or reasonable 
rules prescribed by the employing 
board), or other just and reasonable 
cause, after due hearing. Such removal 
is to be made effective by a majority 
vote of all members of the board, upon 
specific charges preferred in writing by 
the superintendent of schools or by a 
majority of the members of the board. 

5. Provides that in case of dismissal 
because of decreased attendance, or 
discontinuance of any particular kind 
of employment, teachers will be dis- 
missed in inverse order of appoint- 
ment; provides for the reinstatement 
of teachers so dismissed in the inverse 
order of dismissal. 

6. Provides that teachers who have 
entered into contractual continued serv- 


“not upset any budget, 
| mot increase taxes, 


ice may not resign during the part of 
the school year when school is in ses- 
sion or for thirty days before the school 
term begins without the consent of the 
board. Any teacher who does not com- 
ply with this provision is liable to sus- 
pension of certificate for a period not 
to exceed one year. 





* 
A TENURE LAW WOULD— 


protect qualified and capable teachers 
from unjust dismissal for personal, 
political, or other vicious reasons, 


not keep inefficient teachers in service. 








Why a Tenure Law? 


Crvit Service Princrpte.—Tenure 
is merely the application of the com- 
monly accepted civil service principle 
to the teaching profession. 

Tenure does not mean that teachers 
once employed in a school system shall 
hold their positions regardless of their 
fitness for the position. It simply pro- 
vides that any teacher recommended 
for dismissal shall have a written state- 
ment of reasons for such recommenda- 
tion and a fair hearing. 

Tenure does mean that teachers who 
have proved their ability through a 
probationary period of service shall be 
protected against unjust dismissal from 
office for personal, political, or other 
vicious reasons. 

This tenure bill is an orderly, legal 
procedure for the dismissal of unfit 
teachers. 

The Research Department of the 
Illinois Legislative Council reports that 
the teacher's average length of service 
in the same district is 13.52 years for 
Chicago; for the remainder of the State 
it is one-fourth that of Chicago,’ or 
3.23 years. For twenty-one years the 
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teachers of Chicago have been pro- 
tected by a tenure law. 


ScHoo.t Boarps AND TENURE.—The 
vast majority of school-board members 
approach their duties with a keen sense 
of obligation. Because of the decisions 
which they must make, school-board 
members frequently accept personal 
loss and receive unwarranted criticism. 
There is no phase of their work that 
causes more grief than the hiring and 
firing of teachers. Annual teacher con- 
tracts are a perennial pressure problem. 
Indefinite tenure for teachers would re- 
lieve the board members from this 
perennial pressure. 


OtHeR STATES AND TENURE.—The 
National Education Association in 
1938 reported 37 percent of the teach- 
ers of the United States under tenure 
laws. 

In Louisiana, Maryland, Massa- 
chusetts, New Jersey, Wisconsin, Penn- 
sylvania, and Hawaii, all teachers are 
under tenure laws. New York, Cali- 
fornia, and Indiana have tenure for 
the larger districts in their respective 
states, while Minnesota, Illinois, Colo- 
rado, Florida, Kansas, and Oregon 
have tenure protection for teachers in 
the larger cities, 


* * * 


DISTRIBUTION OF COMMON 
ScHoot Funp 
(House Bill 382, PAatmer-Marvet and 
(Senate Bill 176, CrisENBERRY) 
THOMAS) 


Reasons for H.B. 382 and S.B. 176 


1. Higher equalization level should 
be set up for elementary schools. 

2. High schools should be brought 
into the regular apportionment proce- 
dure of the common school fund as per 
Section 211. 


3. Crediting of “surplus elementary 
school teachers” now possible in cer- 
tain special-aid districts should be 
stopped in its early stages. 
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4. Crediting of “excess pupils’”— 
as is now done by counting not less 
than eighteen pupils per elementary 
teacher—should be discontinued. 

5. More regulations should be set 
up to safeguard judicious expenditure 
of State funds allotted to “equalization 
districts.” 

6. Apportionment of common 
school fund is still on old calendar year 
basis following precedent set when 
commen school fund was raised by 
State property tax. Apportionment 
year should be made consistent with 
fiscal year of appropriation and raising 
of revenue as well as with fiscal school 
year (July 1 to June 30). 

7. Auditor must now use two sets 
of school district State aid claims in 
apportioning in each fiscal year—the 
old set from July to December and 
then the new set (employed for annual 
January apportionment) from January 
to June. County superintendents of 
schools must do the same in their ap- 
portionments. 

8. Any increase in the common 
school fund for a specific purpose (as 
bringing in high schools) results in 
part of increase for a fiscal year being 
on hand several months before district 
claims based upon such specific pur- 
pose become available on calendar 
year basis for Auditor to use. Such 
increase in funds (beginning on fiscal 
year basis) needs to be accumulated 
for the specific use intended instead of 
being paid out on old district claims 
now used on calendar year basis. 

9. Section 211 of the School Act is 
no longer in logical order and is very 
difficult to administer. Recent inser- 
tions (tuition for orphans, children in 
military camps, etc.) have been made 
with the result that the section is “ad- 
ministered backwards” to some extent 
in order to keep Chicago from paying 
on the downstate pension allotment, 
which for constitutional reasons must 
come from funds assigned only to 
downstate use. 

10. The downstate teachers’ pen- 
sion and retirement fund should be set 
up on an actuarial basis (by separate 
Act) and adjustment for financing on 
actuarial basis incorporated in the sec- 
tion covering the apportionment of the 
common school fund. 

11. A logical order of arrangement 
for Section 211 would be thus: or- 
phans’ tuition; tuition in case of mili- 
tary camps and hospitals; tax rebates 
for certain districts having State prop- 
erty; salaries of county superintend- 
ents; county supervisory expense; 
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assignment of due share of fund to 
Chicago; deduction from balance of 
sum for the downstate teachers’ pen- 
sion system; balance assigned upon 
basis of claims by all districts except 
Chicago. 

12. H. B. 382 and S. B. 176 pro- 
vide such adjustment period. 


Digest of H. B. 382 and S. B. 176 


Amend certain sections of School 
Law and sets up certain new sections, 
as follows: 

Sec. 14 and Sec. 35.—Amends mere- 
ly by referring to sections observed as 
county superintendent of schools and 
township trustees perform their part in 
apportioning common school fund. 

Sec, 211.—Retains main provisions 
of present section in force until Janu- 
ary 1, 1940 to complete apportionment 
of this present year, which began in 
January, 1939, and ends on calendar 
year basis on December 31, 1939. Pro- 





* 


SUMMARY OF PROVISIONS 
OF DISTRIBUTION BILL 


1. $5.00 flat grant for high-school 
pupil. 
$80 equalization level per high- 
school pupil ($5.00 and $75) 

2. $11 flat grant per elementary pupil. 
$51 equalization level for elemen- 
tary pupil ($11 and $40), or $1,- 
048 per district. 

3. Qualifying educational tax rates: 


High school only........... $ .75 
Elementary only........... 1.00 
Grades 1-12 combined...... 1.50 

4. Eliminates 18 A.D.A. per teacher 
credit. 


5. Eliminates from _ equalization 
clause the guarantee of $850 for 
each elementary teacher employed. 

6. Rearranges section 211 in logical 
order. 


7. Contains plan of working toward 
actuarial financing of teacher re- 
tirement plan. 

8. Straightens out muddle over dif- 
ferent types of “year” (fiscal, ap- 
portionment, school). 

9. Clarifies apportionment so that 
Chicago may not lose anything by 
allotment for downstate retirement 
fund. 

10. Reserves any increase in distribu- 
tive fund for next fiscal year for 
real purpose intended. 

11. Provides improved method of 
checking claims for tuition of or- 
phans, military camps, etc. 

12. Sets up better safeguards for prop- 
er use of state funds assigned 
equalization districts governed by 
board of directors. 
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vides that any funds belonging to pres- 
ent downstate teachers’ retirement sys- 
tem and yet unpaid shall be paid to 
new retirement system succeeding it. 

Repeals Peoria pension system allot- 
ment as such system no longer exists. 
Repeals provision for reapportionment 
already made in 1937 for federal hos- 
pital tuition cases, as this is legal 
“deadwood” now. 

Provides that increased funds com- 
ing into distributive fund in the months 
of July to December, inclusive, 1939, 
on account of increasing annual ap- 
propriation, shall be accumulated and 
held until January, 1940, at which time 
accumulated funds can be used for 
purposes of increased appropriation. 

Retains until current apportionment 
is completed the present provisions for 
tuition of orphans, military camp tui- 
tion, tax rebates for certain districts 
having State institutional property, 
salaries and expenses of county super- 
intendents, and claims by elementary 
school districts. 

Sec. 211% (New).—ZIJn January to 
June, 1940 sets up a six-months ad- 
justment period to harmonize fiscal 
year, apportionment year, etc. In such 
period provides for payment of one- 
half of latest annual sum certified as 
payable for orphans’ tuition, military 
camp tuition, and claims by districts 
on account of State institutional prop- 
erty; pays salary and expense of coun- 
ty superintendent on monthly basis 
as due; allots Chicago district its fair 
share of remaining balance of avail- 
able funds; begins a scaled plan of 
approaching a full actuarial financing 
of downstate teacher retirement sys- 
tem (set up by separate bill); and 
assigns balance of funds to districts 
other than Chicago in proportion to 
their claims. 

Begins. apportionment based on 
school year ended in June, 1939—to 
high schools on claims of $5 flat grant 
per pupil and equalization basis of 
additional $75, and to grade schools 
on $11 per pupil and additional level 
of equalization of $40 instead of $30. 

Eliminates eighteen pupil pegging 
provision; equalizes elementary district 
up to a total minimum budget of $1,048 
or $51 per pupil ($11 plus $40)—in- 
stead of $1,048 per teacher or present 
$41 per pupil ($11 plus $30). Qualify- 
ing educational rates for equalization 
aid are: high school, 75 cents; elemen- 
tary school, $1.00; unit system, $1.50. 
Regulates more carefully the use of 

(Continued on page 269) 
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vx Organization for 


Hemocratic Functioning 


By MONROE MELTON. Normal 


| 

I, the June, 1938, issue of the Ix1- 
Nois TEACHER Superintendent Weber 
of Galva, in an article entitled “Who 
Runs the Show?” proposed a definite 
plan for the more democratic function- 
ing of a Division of the Illinois Edu- 
cation Association. 

Some of the Divisions have in op- 
eration plans similar to that outlined 
by Superintendent Weber, and where 
such plans have been in operation long 
enough to produce results they seem to 
be producing desirable results. Ap- 
parently there is a decided trend in the 
direction of democratization of the 
several Divisions, and, in the opinion 
of this writer at least, the movement 
has come none too soon. 


Symptoms of Disinterestedness 

Among the Divisions which have 
changed their constitutions to provide 
for more democratic organization and 
functioning is the Central. In view 
of the trend in this direction a brief 
description of the condition which 
prompted reorganization of the Cen- 
tral Division, the work of the commit- 
tee which effected the change, and the 
new provisions of the charter will be 
of interest to readers of the ILLINoIs 
TEACHER. 

For some time it had been cause for 
serious consideration of officers that 
many teachers of the Central Division 
recognized little or no responsibility 
for regular and full attendance of the 
sessions of the annual meeting held in 
March. Though in most if not all 
cases teachers were allowed regular 
school pay for attendance, many came 
late, left early, missed important ses- 
sions, walked out a few minutes before 





Mr. Melton was chairman of the committee on 
organization and is now president of the Central 
Division. 
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the end of a session in order to avoid 
crowding, etc., etc. At the business 
session only a few of the “old stand- 
bys” were present. 


Various Remedies Fail 

Successive executive committees 
tried a number of changes designed to 
overcome this lack of professional in- 
terest. They provided shorter meet- 
ings. They discontinued first the 
Thursday night sessions, then all Sat- 
urday sessions, leaving sessions on Fri- 
day only. Committees did their best 
to arrange programs with interest and 
vitality enough to hold the members 
throughout the sessions, but consist- 
ently window shopping and the movies 
claimed too large a percentage, and the 
situation became no better. 


Democratization Recommended 

To some of the leaders of the Cen- 
tral Division it began to appear that 
that cause was fundamental in the way 
meetings were organized and carried 
on. Only a limited number of mem- 
bers were assuming responsibility for 
the meetings, the programs, represen- 
tation in the IEA Delegate Assembly, 
etc. Many members felt “they had 
nothing to say about things” and there- 
fore felt no responsibility for the de- 
termination of policies, election of offi- 
cers, planning of programs, etc. 
Prompted by this assumption a reso- 
lution was offered and adopted at the 
annual meeting on March 12, 1937, 
which provided that the president ap- 
point a committee . 


. . . to formulate a plan for securing mem- 
bers of the executive committee and delegates 
to the Representative Assembly of the Illinois 
Education Association whereby the rank and 
file of teachers of this Division may have a 
larger part and a keener interest in the se- 
lection of officers and representatives of this 
Division and in the educational problems 
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confronting the Central Division and the Illi- 
nois Education Association. We ask this 
committee to report at our next annual 
meeting. 


In response to the resolution the 
president appointed a committee with 
membership consisting of a rural teach- 
er, a township high-school principal, a 
city superintendent of an elementary 
school system, a superintendent of 
schools, a county superintendent of 
schools, a classroom teacher, and a 
professor from the Illinois State Nor- 
mal University. 


Work of Reorganization Committee 

The committee set about its task by 
gathering information (1) from the 
rank and file of teachers of the Central 
Division as to their preferences in type 
of organization, program, etc., and (2) 
from officers of other Divisions as to 
what had been done in their Divisions. 
Well along in the course of the com- 
mittee’s work, two members from the 
“rank and file” of the Lake Shore Divi- 
sion were invited before the committee 
to discuss the plan then in operation in 
that Division. 

Based on the data gathered and the 
reported results of the plan in opera- 
tion in the Lake Shore Division the 
committee constructed a plan in many 
respects similar to that of the Lake 
Shore Division and effected the neces- 
sary changes in the Central Division 
constitution and by-laws to put it into 
operation. The proposed plan was 
presented by members of the commit- 
tee to groups of teachers within the 
Division in order that they might dis- 
cuss and vote upon the plan at the 
annual meeting upon the basis of ade- 
quate appreciation of its aims and pur- 
poses and hoped-for results. 

The plan was presented at the annual 

(Continued on page 271) 
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What is School Failure? 


By CLOY S. HOBSON 


Superintendent of Schools, Genoa, Ill. 


A. children should pass. When in- 
structional materials and methods are 
adapted to the interests, needs and 
abilities of children individually, and 
when teachers and supervisors have the 
capacity—and use it—to teach chil- 
dren individually, all children will pass. 

Just as long as materials and meth- 
ods and teaching power are inadequate 
to serve the needs of individuals, many 
children will fail. When a child fails 
to meet the required standard, usually 
a standard common to all pupils in his 
grade or class, teachers are likely to 
record for that child a failing mark. 

It is not in keeping with the spirit 
of fair play to brand a child as a fail- 
ure for failing to do something he has 
not the capacity to do and something 
that he should not do even if he had 
the capacity. 


Philosophy and Practice 


It is true that the writer and many 
other school supervisors and teachers 
have arrived at a philosophy of cur- 
riculum making with which the aban- 
donment of all marks, particularly of 
the failing mark, is in accord. It is 
likewise true that few if any schools 
have arrived at that situation in their 
curriculum practices in which marks, 
including the failing mark, may be 
abandoned. 

The writer has attempted, with the 
aid of a staff of experienced teachers 
to establish marking procedures which 
distinguish between the failure of the 
school to provide for individual n 
and the failure of the pupil to do th 
best work he can under the existin 
circumstances. 

This marking system and the in- 
structions for using it are reproduced 
in the following paragraphs. 

TENTATIVE MarkInc Procepures Genoa 
Public Schools, 1938-1939. (To be tried out, 
criticized, and revised throughout the year) 

1. The M— mark may be given 
when the pupil has achieved the lowest 
quality and quantity of work for which 
promotion will be granted. This qual- 
ity and quantity will usually be a little 
below the standard which the teacher 
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has set for the large middle group in 
the class. About 20 percent of the 
pupils should receive the M—. 


2. The M mark may be given when 
the pupil has achieved the quality and 
quantity of work which the teacher has 
set as the standard for the class. About 
40 percent of the pupils should receive 
the M. 


3. The T— mark may be given 
when the pupil has achieved a quality 
and quantity of work a little above the 
standard set for the-large middle group 
in the class. He has shown leadership, 
initiative, industry, and achievement 
above the average. About 20 percent 
of the pupils should receive the T—. 


4. The T mark is an honor grade. 
It may be given when a pupil, having 
achieved the standard quality and 
quantity of work, has done consider- 
able additional work of a_ superior 
quality." About 5 percent of the pupils 
should receive the T mark. 


Failure 


5. The F mark may be given when 
a pupil does work below the quality 
and quantity which may reasonably be 
expected of him. The F is the failing 
mark. 


a) The quality and quantity of work ex- 
pected of a pupil should be determined by 
reference to his mental capacity, aptitude 
for the particular subiect, social and educa- 
tional history, judgment of the teachers who 
have taught him, and any other available 
measures. 


b) In determining the quality and quan- 
tity of work a pupil should be required to 
do, the teacher must consider certain limita- 
tions under which the pupil labors, as spe- 
cial interests and the time needed for other 
work, for recreation, for relaxation, etc. 


c) If a pupil’s apparent lack of aptitude 
for a subject is caused by a lack of pre- 
requisite training, he may be marked F or H 
depending on the conditions (See definition 
of H.) 

d) Ifa pupil fails in a class, he fails par- 
tially because he is the type of person he is, 
but more largely because the teacher has 
failed to solve the particular teaching prob- 


1In the original outline eight points are included 
under this head to guide the teacher in providing 
supplementary work for honor-grade papi. These 
are omitted to conserve space since our concern here 
is primarily with school failure.—Ep. 
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lem he presents. If the teacher is able to 
stimulate each pupil to work near his ‘ca- 
pacity, pupils who fail to meet the standards 
will receive H’s, and F’s will not be needed. 
The F, then, marks not only the pupil, but 
also the teacher as a failure. 

e) The F is not a solution for a problem 
case. It is an admission that the teacher or 
the school has failed so far to solve the prob- 
lem. It may be used, however, on rare oc- 
casions as a term mark to stimulate a pupil 
to do better work the next term. Usually the 
? is a better device for this purpose. 

6. A pupil may be considered de- 
linquent and marked temporarily with 
a ? when he would receive an F if he 
were marked at that time. It is only 
a temporary mark and must be re- 
placed by a permanent mark some time 
before the end of the year. 

a) A pupil who has missed work because 
of absence, is delinquent if he has not made 
up the work after sufficient opportunity to 
do so has been given to him. The teacher 
may, of course, excuse a pupil from the rou- 
tine drill work if he has achieved the desired 
standards in knowledge and skill without it. 

b) If a pupil attends regularly, but be- 
cause of a natural slowness habitually gets 
his work in late, the teacher may exercise his 
own judgment. Such a pupil ordinarily 
should not be considered delinquent. 


Achievement in 
Relation to Capacity 


7. The H mark may under certain 
conditions be given to a pupil who has 
not completed the requirements for 
the M— mark and who, nevertheless, 
has done as well as he can. In general 
these conditions are given below. A 
group of teachers who know the pupil 
should agree in conference that the 
governing conditions obtain before the 
pupil is graded H in any course or 
grade. Probably about 10 percent of 
the pupils should receive this mark. 

a) Capacity limited by: (1) low mental- 
ity, (2) psycho-physical handicaps, (3) phy- 
sical weaknesses, (4) poor health, (5) emo- 
tional instability, (6) misfit personality, (7) 
immaturity. 

b) Prerequisite preparation limited in: 
(1) insufficient skill in tool subjects, (2) in- 
sufficient background in understandings, 
knowledge, or experiences, (3) poor study 
habits, (4) low standards, (5) poor attitude. 

c) Opportunity limited by: (1) much 
necessary absence, (2) too much enervating 
(necessary) work outside of school, (3) so- 
cial environment from which he cannot es- 
cape. 

d) A pupil with a special interest or apt- 
itude may, if he cannot pursue his interest 
and do standard work too, be excused from 
some of the standard work and be given an 
H. 

e) Subjects in high school in which pu- 
pils have received credit with H grades will 
not be certified for college entrance. 

All of the conditions indicating the H 

(Continued on page 265) 
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NEW WORLD begins this month... 
the “World of Tomorrow” at the New 
York World’s Fair! But you'll feel right at 
home in these strange, fantastic surroundings 
... for the best way to see the Fair is already 
familiar to you . . . Greyhound! By Super- 
Coach to New York for the Fair . . . by Ex- 
position bus through the Fair . . . and, of 
course, always at the lowest fare! Plan now 
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to visit the Fair this summer . . . plan to save 
your spending money going by Greyhound! 


See Two Fairs on One aereng 95 
Don’t miss half the excite- 
ment... see both Fairs this 


summer. Greyhound offers 








Exposition Buses 
Through the Fair 





Greyhound Super-Coaches * 


you streamlined transportation to New 
To New York City 


York, to San Francisco and back home, 
crossing the continent by two different 
routes, at the all-time-low fare of $69.95. 
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PICTORIAL FOLDERS ABOUT THE FAIRS! 
Mail this coupon today to GREYHOUND TRAVEL BUREAU, [2th & 
i Wabash, Chicago, Ill., for complete information about routes, schedules 
a. and low fares and a colorful descriptive folder, “To and Through the 
New York World's Fair" or “Golden Gate International Exposition” [). 

(Check the one you want. 
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Teaching in the Rural School 


Edited by EDWIN H. REEDER 


Professor of Education 
University of Illinois 


) as school exists not primarily to 
enable boys and girls to make a liv- 
ing but to help them to live. To be 
sure it is necessary in order to make a 
living that a person know how to read 
and write; to add, subtract, multiply 
and divide, and to know when to do 
each of these. These things the school 
does teach. But the purpose of the 
greater part of our school curriculum is 
to help children to grow in what might 
be called their non-vocational living; 
to take their parts in life as useful, in- 
telligent, self-directing units of a dem- 
ocratic government and as happy, ap- 
preciative, understanding and creative 
members of a cultivated society. 

True living—trich living—is not pri- 
marily a matter of the things of the 
body; it is a matter of the things of 
the mind and the spirit. It was this 
undoubtedly that the Great Teacher 
meant when he said that he came that 
we might have life and have it more 
abundantly. My old teacher, Profes- 
sor Frank M. McMurry used to say 
that one purpose of the school is “to 
teach children to care deeply for many 
worth-while things.” 

Several years ago when I was visit- 
ing a school, I paused to enjoy a very 
beautiful picture hanging on the land- 
ing of the stairway. As I was studying 
it, one of the boys in the school came 
down the stairs. I said to him, “This is 
a beautiful picture your school has 
here; don’t you enjoy it?” He stopped, 
looked at the picture in a sort of be- 
wildered arnazement as though he had 
never seen it before, and then murmur- 
ing vaguely, “Oh yes—yes it is,” he 
hurried on. He had walked up and 
down those stairs for years but appar- 
ently he had never really seen that pic- 
ture before. 

To care deeply for many worth- 
while things, that is going to be a more 
important aim of the school in the 
future than ever before, if present indi- 
cations are continued. More and more 
the machine is replacing the slavery of 
human beings. Leisure to live seems 
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A department in which the rural teacher may present 
his problems and assist in solving others 





to be promised to mankind by the at- 
tainments of modern technology: leis- 
ure to study, to read, to enjoy, to 
cultivate appreciations of the finer 
human achievements in the fields of the 
creative arts. And the schools simply 
must not be slow to accept the duty 
and privilege of preparing boys and 
girls for this richer life of the mind and 
the spirit. 

For some time progressive schools 
have reflected this new emphasis in 
school learning. The few fly-blown 
pictures of historical or literary person- 
ages which alone adorned the walls of 
the sort of school which I went to, 
have been replaced by fine reproduc- 
tions of some of the great masterpieces 
of art. But I often wonder how much 
attention is paid to some of these pic- 
tures, either by the children or by the 
teacher. I wonder if, after hanging 
the picture, the teacher does not dust 
his hands and then, subconsciously say 
to himself, “There, that’s that. I’ve 
done my part.” 

Has he done his part? I do not think 
so. Appreciation of something fine is 
not a mere passive absorption; it is an 
active, thoughtful, creative process. 
Really to enjoy and appreciate a fine 
work of art, whether it be a picture, 
a poem, a statue or a piece of music 
requires study; it means that one must 
live with it mentally and spiritually as 
well as physically. Just as the produc- 
tion of a piece of artistry is a creative 
act, so is the true and deep appreciation 
of it a creative act. Children need stim- 
ulation and guidance in the second kind 
of creativity just as they do in the first. 

Mr. Sprouse of the Humboldt School 
in Humboldt, Illinois, has this point of 
view. Here is what he is doing to stim- 
ulate his pupils to care deeply for the 
fine things pictures can do for us. 


x** * 


@ AT the beginning of the school year, 

I suggested to the pupils of the sev- 
enth and eighth grades that we start 
an art gallery for the room. The plan 
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was to frame and place about one pic- 
ture a month in the art gallery. The 
students were to select the pictures from 
those available on the covers of teach- 
ers’ magazines and Sunday editions of 
the newspapers. The pupils chose a 
wall space at the rear of the room for 
their art gallery. 

Two pictures by Irving Couse, “The 
Primitive Sculptor” and “Taos Indian 
Roasting Corn” were framed and 
studied. The pictures were taught dur- 
ing the language period and the pupils 
wrote compositions about the pictures 
and the artist. The children then sug- 
gested that they would like to keep a 
record of their stories about the pic- 
tures. Since the interest was so high, 
time was given the pupils to rewrite 
their first two stories and to make book- 
lets which were to contain their stories 
and small prints of the pictures taken 
from the teachers’ magazines. 

After five pictures had been taught 
during the first four months, I sug- 
gested to the pupils that each one of 
them was capable of teaching a picture. 
I explained that to do so was not com- 
pulsory but that if any of them wanted 
to teach a picture, it would be neces- 
sary for him to locate the needed infor- 
mation and to know beforehand exact- 
ly what he was going to say to prevent 
wasting the other pupils’ time. A boy 
who has a great deal of difficulty with 
all composition was the first one to 
prepare his material. He chose “The 
Madonna of the Chair” by Raphael 
Santi. He worked on it several morn- 
ings before school and when he taught 
the picture, he kept every pupil inter- 
ested for a full twenty minutes with the 
story and the questions, and he fin- 
ished by announcing that he would 
write the difficult words which they 
would need in writing their composi- 
tions on the board. Since that time 
two other pupils have taught pictures 
with equal success. 

The materials for teaching a unit of 
this kind can easily be secured by any 

(Continued on page 269) 
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(See page 233) 


2. This battle in the World War lasted .......... days, from 
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to this German offensive were of moral value to the Allies, particularly 


the disorganized .......... ........... . troops. 


(See page 233) 
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IN THE STUDY OF AMERICAN HISTORY, send your pupils to 
WEBSTER’s NEw INTERNATIONAL Dictionary, Second Edition, for 
interesting and valuable supplementary reference material. 


The same inexhaustible store of encyclopedic and pictorial information 
is available for the teacher of civics, geography, art, music, literature, 
the physical as well as the social sciences. 


Sample for yourself the many uses to which this ce reat book can be put 
in your own classroom. Send for new booklet, “‘ Dictionary Games and 


Exercises”; it is yours for the asking. 





™ SEND COUPON FOR NEW FREE BOOKLET FOR CLASS USE 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO. 
40 Broadway, Springfield, Mass. 
Please send me, for class use, a copy of “‘Dictionary Games 
and Exercises,”’ free. 


Name —_—_—— 





Look for the Circular 
Trade-Mark—It 
Identifies the Famous 
Genuine Webster — 
the Merriam- Webster City 





Abine— 
The Foundation Book 


el Me el elorcbalelay 
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To the Teachers— teu or wus 


from the office of Superintendent of Public Instruction 


JOHN A. WIELAND, Superintendent 


Bulletin Boards 


@ TEACHERS! Do you have plenty 

of bulletin board space in your 
classroom, and are you making the 
best use of it as an instructional aid? 
In the Elementary School Annual Re- 
port and Rating Scale, it is recom- 
mended that “each classroom have a 
good bulletin board at least 15 square 
feet in area. (A bulletin board of 30 
square feet is preferable).” Also rec- 
ommended is, “at least 20 feet of tack 
strip (12 inches to 18 inches wide and 
of same material as bulletin board) 
above the blackboard in each class- 
room. Use the tack strip for art work 
which should be viewed from a slight 
distance, and the bulletin board for 
written or printed material.” 


Converting Blackboard Space 

These should be provided for both 
elementary and high-school class- 
rooms. The modern tendency is to- 
ward less blackboard area and more 
bulletin board space. In older class- 
rooms having an excessive amount of 
blackboard, several sections of the 
blackboard can be covered with good 
bulletin board material (cork or good 
composition board, not plywood or 
other wooden material). Or, these 
sections can be removed and the bul- 
letin board (cut to same dimensions) 
can be inserted in its place. 

The blackboards in many classrooms 
are too high. (Recommendation: 32 
to 34 inches from floor for upper 
grades and high school, 24 to 26 inches 
for primary pupils). High blackboards 
can easily be lowered to the proper 
height and the resulting marred wall 
surface above the blackboard can be 
covered with tack strip. 

Keep the bulletin board and tack 
strip filled, but not overcrowded, with 
pertinent materials artistically ar- 
ranged. Keep them alive and attrac- 
tive by providing frequent complete 
changes. The pupils expect something 
new every few days—not past-dated 
newspaper clippings yellowed with age 
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and the same illustrations or drawings. 

The walls of the classroom should 
not be cluttered up with posters, un- 
framed pictures, etc. Place these on 
the bulletin board and tack strip but 
reserve the walls for a few well cho- 
sen, framed pictures. 

The remainder of the space allocated to 
the office of the Superintendent of Public 
Instruction in this month’s issue has been 
assigned by Superintendent Wieland to the 
State Curriculum Steering Committee. The 


following article on the Mathematics Area is 
the last of a series of six. 


Mathematics Area 


® THE committee in charge of the 

development of the Mathematics 
Area subscribes to the general plans 
and objectives of the Curriculum 
Guide. However, it finds that in some 
respects its problem differs from those 
of the other area committees. In these 
other areas the old subject matter di- 
visions were merged into larger related 
areas through a high degree of fusion 
and correlation. Because of the nature 
of the material, the subject mathe- 
matics retained its identity to a very 
large extent. 

There was also some question as to 
whether arithmetic could be organized 
about units as a basis in quite the 
same manner as could social science 
for example. The committee is, how- 
ever, very much in favor of activities 
as a means of teaching arithmetic. 
Such teaching may occur frequently 
“as need arises” in all types of units, 
perhaps less often in a definitely 
planned arithmetic unit. 


Value of Planned Activity 

Experiments have shown that more 
arithmetic can be taught in an activity 
undertaken and planned primarily for 
this subject. On the primary level the 
activity may be only a situation where 
number is necessary. 

The committee’s report has been 
based upon a study of what present- 
day tendencies in mathematics are, 
and upon conferences with and sug- 
gestions from superintendents, super- 
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visors, and teachers in the classroom. 
Some of the suggestions, particularly 
in grade placement, have come from 
the reports of experimentation carried 
on for a number of years by outstand- 
ing superintendents in the college area. 

The graphic presentation of the sug- 
gested levels for teaching the various 
processes in arithmetic given in the 
introductory pages of the guide, should 
be helpful to the teacher. Throughout 
the manual it is again and again em- 
phasized that the meaning of the num- 
bers used and a real understanding of 
the processes employed should be 
stressed, as well as the ability to ma- 
nipulate numbers. The pupil must be 
guided in formulating generalizations. 


Informal Mathematics 


The committee thinks that there 
should be much informal mathematics 
developed in the primary grades, and 
that there especially, as well as at the 
upper levels, situations constantly aris- 
ing in the classroom and in the homes 
be made use of, both to give meaning 
to numbers and a real interest in the 
subject. If arithmetic is to be func- 
tional, it is incumbent upon the teach- 
er to make as many connections as she 
can between life and the material she 
is teaching. She is also urged to give 
a rural slant to the problems and make 
practical application of the situation 
in which she finds herself. 

The work suggested for the upper 
grades includes more material than 
most teachers will cover, but superin- 
tendents and teachers have such widely 
divergent ideas as to what they con- 
sider necessary material that much has 
been included with the understanding 
that in any one school some of it will 
be omitted. 

The committee thinks that the teach- 
er should have in mind what is to be 
taught at each level and the readiness 
of the child for such material. If she 
does not know the latter, she should 
take steps to discover what the pupils 
have learned and what is still un- 
learned. When she has done this, she 
should have arithmetic periods where 
explanations are carefully given and 
practice provided for the pupils. 

In so far as experience and practice 
in the activity will replace the out- 
moded, monotonous drill it is most ex- 
cellent, but the teacher should be tech- 
nician enough to check up and to 
supply the additional explanations and 
pupil practice which at times may be- 
come necessary. 
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$69.95 by Interstate bus! 


You can take all summer for this trip if you like, because the limit 
on your ticket is 90 days. Stop over wherever you wish—to spend 
the night, visit friends or go sightseeing—at no extra ticket cost. 


~ SN ee 
or ee | a ee ae 


You'll travel by air-conditioned Interstate Super-Coach—in cool, 
clean, springlike comfort, no matter how hot or dusty the weather 
is outside. Send the coupon below for full information about the 
grandest vacation ever! 


INTERSTATE TRANSIT LINES 





MAIL FOR FREE FOLDERS AND INFORMATION 
Paste this coupon on a penny postal card and mail to 
DEPARTMENT OF TOURS, 22nd and Leavenworth, Omaha, Nebr. 

for free folders and intermation. No obligation. Please check information desired. 

CO San Francisco World's Fair C0 Expense-Paid Tours 

O New York World’s Fair 
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FUN FILLED 
VACATIONS 


(ollowdslone 


PACIFIC NORTHWEST 
SAN FRANCISCO 


Cy eure is located just south of The 
Milwaukee Road's transcontinental line. 
You leave the famous OLYMPIAN and enter 
via the scenic Gallatin Gateway enjoying 
many extra miles of mountain motoring with- 
out extra cost. 

Yellowstone may be your objective or only 
a side trip en route to the N. E. A. Convention 
and the San Francisco Fair, via the Pacific 
Northwest. Traveling this way you see the 
great glacier fields of Mt. Rainier, pictur- 
esque Puget Sound, Uncle Sam's great navy 
yard, and a hundred other attractions. You 
return via California and another route home 
at no additional rail fare. 

You'll enjoy superb scenery and real com- 
fort at lowest cost on the OLYMPIAN. Only 
the OLYMPIAN gives the thrill of traveling in 
open observation cars behind giant electric 
locomotives. 656 sootless, smokeless miles. 

For free illustrated booklets “Yellowstone” 
and “Pacific Northwest and San Francisco 
Fair” write to 


B. J. SCHILLING, General Agent 
100 W. Monroe St., Chicago 
A. TANSLEY, T: ling P. g 
100 W. Monroe St., Chicago 
G. W. STOLTZ, General mt 
2003 Railway Exch . Louis 


The MILWAUKEE 
1c 











Tours 





Fifty-five students from the Centralia 


| Township High School under the personal 
| direction of Miss Charlotte. Spurlin, Ameri- 
can history teacher, composed the third an- 
nual educational tour.to Washington, D. C., 
October 26-30, 1938. Six students from 
the Charleston High School were also mem- 
bers of the party. 


@ IN the Centralia Township High 
School with its enrollment of ap- 
proximately thirteen hundred boys and 
girls, we consider field trips and edu- 
cational excursions to be of superlative 
value as a means of enrichment and as 
|a method of furthering the understand- 
| ing of the subject-matter studied in the 
|classroom.* These trips tend to widen 
| the perspective, broaden the under- 
| standing, and provide enriched knowl- 
edge which would not likely be ob- 
| tained through any other device. 
| Field trips to local points of inter- 
lest; excursions to Vandalia, Spring- 
field, and New Salem, Illinois; and 
group visits to St. Louis, Missouri, 
|and Vincennes, Indiana supplement 
our annual tour to Washington, D. C. 
It is our intention to offer these trips 
in harmony with the subject-matter se- 
quence of the American history course, 
since the majority of the students who 
go on these trips are enrolled in that 
subject. 

Although most of the educational 
excursions have been planned primari- 
‘ly for the American history pupils and 
are conducted by a teacher of that 
subject, any pupil in the high school 
is eligible to enroll for these trips. 





*In the Ittrmorz Teacner of April, 1937 we 
published an account of the first tour sponsored by 
the history department of the Centralia Township 

i hool, written by one of the students who 
made the trip. Since that time Miss Charlotte 
Spurlin, under whose management the tours are 
planned and made, has received numerous in- 
quiries from interested teachers. In this brief ar- 
ticle she answers a number of the more frequently 
met questions. 
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Centralia Township High School 


By CHARLOTTE E. SPURLIN 





However, no pupil is urged to do so. 
The school makes possible this educa- 
tional opportunity, and those who wish 
to go and are financially able to avail 
themselves of the opportunity may do 
so, but no attempt whatsoever is made 
to persuade the students to enroll. 

Neither are the pupils who can not go 
made to feel uncomfortable. No spirit 
of envy or ill feeling exists on the part 
of those left behind. They are sup- 
plied with reading materials concern- 
ing the places their more fortunate 
classmates are to visit, and it is under- 
stood that they are to have the op- 
portunity to question their traveling 
friends concerning what they have seen 
and learned on the trip after their re- 
turn. Almost without exception their 
inquiries have constituted the most 
comprehensive examination to which 
the young travelers could be subjected; 
testing by the teacher has proved to 
be entirely unnecessary. 

Every effort is employed to make the 
pupil’s experiences on each of these 
tours sufficiently wide and varied to 
supply enriched information for most 
of the courses in which those of the 
party are enrolled. 

Following their return from these 
tours many of the students are in de- 
mand as speakers at different local 
clubs and civic organizations, and oc- 
casionally before the students of some 
neighboring high school. 

Not only the parents of the students 
but the school patrons in general are 
very enthusiastic in their comments 
concerning the educational trips made 
possible through our school, together 
with the very excelicnt co-operation of 
the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad offi- 

(Continued on page 252) 
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is an aid to 


bit of energy-giving sweetness 
stick, of gum and the chewing which 
help you continue to be mentally 
alert. See for yourself and let the young people you are responsible 
Scorae « aac ole helpful satisfaction. There’s a reason, a 
time and a place for Chewing Gum . . . University Research is 
aN the basis of our advertising. 


clear thinking’ 
> in a delicious, refreshing 
. up circulation in the h 
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mre ty atts hac + > i y 
FACTORS WHICH LEAD TO GOOD TEETH ARE: (1) Proper Nutrition, (2) Personal Care (Chewing 
gum helps brighten teeth), (3) Seeing Your Dentist and (4) Plenty of Chewing Exercise (Chewing gum daily). 
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THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF CHEWING GUM MANUFACTURERS, ROSEBANK, STATEN ISLAND, NEW YORK 
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SEEK OUT new horizons this 
year. Discover a great new 
travel experience: the Soviet 
Union! A thrilling land— 
vivid color, dynamic pro- 
gress, brilliant achievement 
and scenic grandeur, in a 
mighty panorama. From 
bustling Baltic ports, down 
the epic-making Volga, over 
to the Black Sea—a glori- 
ous sweep of cultural, in- 
dustrial and social advance! 


SEE INTOURIST OR @ 
YOUR TRAVEL AGENT 


In nc. 
NEW YORK: 545 Fifth Avenue 


CHICAGO: 360 No. Michigan Ave. 
LOS ANGELES: 756 So. Broadway 
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Nowhere is travel more 
exhilarating, nowhere less 
expensive. For all-inclusive 
rates give youcomplete tour- 
transportation in the USSR, 
hotels, meals, sightseeing 
cars and guide-interpreter 
service, All for only $5 a day, 
$8 tourist, $15 first dass. Don’t 
delay your plans: for infor- 
mation on Intourist’s 23 
itineraries, write for illus- 
trated booklet 54-B. 





ALL-UNION AGRICULTURAL 
EXPOSITION 
ms Moscow, Aug. us b 1939 


Greatest exposition im So 
tory~ 353 acres = to USSR’: ; 
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_.-FORSPEED-7he Sreecmlinets 
FOR ECONOMY- Zhe Challengers 


TO THE 


SAN FRANCISCO 


WORLD'S FAIR 


The vacation you've dreamed about... a ride 
on one of the North Western’s famous trains 
and a visit to the Fair with ippcious side trips 
to the West's wonderlands. Many routes from 
Chicago including the direct Overland Route 
(C. & N. W.-U. P.-S. P.) and low round trip 
fares from Chicago. 


SAN FRANCISCO and NEW YORK 


World's Fairs on one glorious circle trip, 

from any point in the United States, by any 
route you choose—round trip 

rail fare in coaches, only . . . $90.00 

In Pullmans (berth extra)... . . $135.00 

—San Francisco, Los 

PACIFIC COAST Angeles, Pacific North- 

west. All the high spots of the West Coast 
on one grand circle tour. Round 

trip in coaches $65.00 

— Lake Mead. En route to 

—— _ oy he — lifornia. 

ours from egas, Nevada, 
$3.45 


COLORADO — Sublime mountain vacation- 


land overnight from 
Chicago. Round trip in coaches $31.10 


YELLOWSTONE— Mesic lend of geysers, 


waterfalis, canyons. 
Round trip in Pullmans (berth 


ZION, BRYCE, GRAND CANYON NAT'L 


—See all thr -ins piri der- 
— lands on pone tour, Round’ tip = 
ar City in mans 

extra) $50.60 

— Highest 

BLACK HILLS, SO. DAK.—Hishes: 

east of the Rockies. Picturesque. Romantic. 
Site of Mt. Rushmore Memorial. 

Round trip in coaches. . . . $26.45 


SUN VALLEY, IDAHO Famous moun- 


the edge of Americs’s "Last Wil- gs on 
e edge erica’s t Wil- 
derness.” Round trip in coaches $54.90 


CANADIAN ROCKIES ~Ba2#, Lake Louise 


P aifrens En 

route to or from the c 

Coast. Round trip in Coaches . $65.00 
$95.00 


— Midnight Sun Land. 
ALASKA Round trip from Seattle 
of Wisconsin, U 
NORTH woops Michigan, Sinmennen 


—Forest playground of the Middle 
West. Round trip in eB. s $9.35 


—_——MAIL THIS COUPON=— 


R. THOMSON, Passenger Traffic Manager 

Chicago & North Western Ry. : | 

Dept. 48—400 W. Madison St., Chicago, Ill. 
Please send information about « trip to | 


0 Also all-expense tours 


CHICAGO € NORTH WESTERN RY. 


Route of the ‘*400;" The Streamliners and The Challengers 
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cials and the management of the New 
Colonial Hotel in Washington, D. C. 
Next summer we plan to widen our 
travel experiences still further. Plans 
are now being made for an eight-day 
trip to Washington, D. C., Philadel- 
phia, and New York to attend the fair. 
Teachers and students from many 
southern Illinois schools are enrolling 
for this trip, which will be offered June 
17-24 inclusive. Six students from the 
Charleston High School were members 
of the party of fifty-seven which com- 
posed the third annual tour offered by 
this school to Washington, D. C., Oc- 
tober 26-30, 1938. On former tours as 
many as seventy-five were enrolled. 


Supervisors and Directors 
of Education 


@ THE twenty-third annual meeting 

of the Illinois State Association of 
Supervisors and Directors of Educa- 
tion, was held on March 31 and April 1 
at the Western Illinois State Teachers 
College, Macomb. 

The Friday morning session, which 
was devoted to the social studies, was 
addressed by Dr. Donald Alter of 
Charleston, who discussed “Neglected 
Areas in the Field of Social Studies” 
and by Dr. Edwin Reeder, of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, who spoke of “Geog- 
raphy’s Contribution to World Citi- 
zenship.” 

Reports from supervisors were given 
on Friday afternoon. Marion Jordan, 
of Cicero, reported on the National De- 
partment of Supervisors; Charles 
Stadtman, of the office of the Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction, ex- 
plained some of their efforts in the su- 
pervision field; Alberta Strome, Ma- 
comb, discussed correlation of art; 
Winifred Bally, Normal, emphasized 
the relationship of physical education 
with other parts of the school day, and 
Marcita Haulkyard, of Joliet, ex- 
plained the importance of the class- 
room teacher on committees and in su- 
pervision generally. 

At the dinner meeting Dr. Walter P. 
Morgan, president, Western Illinois 
State Teachers College, set forth the 
qualities of the “Good Teacher”; Sel- 
mer H. Berg, superintendent at Rock- 
ford, emphasized the importance of 
“Working Together in Education.” 

Saturday morning, Dr. William S. 
Gray, of the University of Chicago, 
who has acted as guide to the group 
interested in reading, brought an ap- 
peal to further the improvement in this 
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field by increasing the understanding 
of materials read. 

Music furnished by various groups 
of the Western Illinois State Teachers 
College and a visit through the new 
Training School added to the pleasure 
and to the value of this two-day con- 
ference.—PauLtne Hott, Secretary. 


South Central President 





@ MARY MARGARET ROACH, 

principal of the Roach School of 
Decatur, was elected to the presidency 
of the South Central Division of the 
IEA at the Division’s meeting at 
Springfield on March 31. Miss Roach 
has been a member of this Division 
since its inception twenty years ago 
and has been present at every meeting. 
She has served on many of the com- 
mittees, and at one time was secretary 
of the Division. She has also served on 
state and national committees. 

Miss Roach was graduated from the 
Illinois State Normal University and 
has done advanced work at the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin. 

She will bring to the leadership of 
the Division many years of teaching 
and administrative experience in the 
schools of central Illinois. 

It will be her aim during the coming 
year to direct the activities of the Divi- 
sion so that it may bring about a pro- 
gram of co-operation with the state as- 
sociation which shall meet the approval 
of the teachers of the Division. 

Miss Roach is a member of the IEA, 
the N. E. A., the Department of Ele- 
mentary School Principals, the Depart- 
ment of Supervisors and Directors of 
Instruction, a life member of the IIli- 
nois Congress of Parents and Teachers. 
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Distinctive Iroquois Contributions to American Schools— 


STEPS TO GOOD ENGLISH FOR HIGH SCHOOLS (Just Publishea) 


By Marquis E. Shattuck and Thomas Cauley 
(The third book of the Steps te Good English Series) 


A combined textbook, workbook, and speller—all in one—which vitalizes the teaching of high school English. 
Its organization is such that it makes full provision for all high school students—those who plan to go to college and 
those who do not. STEPS TO GOOD ENGLISH FOR HIGH SCHOOLS is so practical and so complete that it con- | 
stitutes an excellent handbook in English which the student can use throughout his entire high school course. 


STEPS TO GOOD ENGLISH for Grade Seven, STEPS TO GOOD ENGLISH for Grade Eight, and STEPS TO | 
GOOD ENGLISH FOR HIGH SCHOOLS give a most complete coverage of all English requirements for Grades 


Seven through Twelve. These three books meet the recommendations and spirit of An Experience Curriculum in | 
English, the Report of the National Council of Teachers of English. 


THE Iroquois NEW STANDARD ARITHMETIC SERIES 


By Harry DeW. DeGroat and William E. Young 
A Three-Book Series A Series by Grades 


A completely new series of arithmetics which meets in a superior way eee requirements in the teaching 
of = This most carefully prepared series is thoroughly modern and unusually teachable. It was built for 
the pupi 





IROQUOIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, Ine. 


Home Office: Syracuse, New York 
Chicago Atlanta 


























She Coolest Summer School 


in America 


A REFRESHING ATMOSPHERE FOR STUDY AND RECREATION 


An unusual opportunity to study in one of the West’s finest universities during 
summer when recreational opportunities are also greatest. 


Living expenses and fees are within the ability of teachers. 

An excellent library, well-equipped classrooms and laboratories. 

A faculty of national reputation. 

A Science Summer Camp in the mountains, the most outstanding in America. 


For detailed information concerning the unusual features 
of the summer session program, consult 


C. R. MaxweELi 
Director of Summer Session 
University of Wyoming 
Laramie, Wyoming 
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ILLINOIS STATE NORMAL UNIVERSITY 
GEOGRAPHY FIELD COURSE 








SUMMER SCHOOL CREDIT 
in Geography and History 
Nine semester hours at Illinois State Normal 
University 
Forty-five days of STUDY and TRAVEL through the East, 
New England, Novia Scotia and Canada including New 
York World’s Fair 


Cost of Trip — $190.00 


Includes transportation, sleeping accommodations, 
breakfast and evening meals, all side trips, (excluding 
World’s Fair), tolls, e 


Limited to forty (40) students 
For complete details write 
Professor Leslie A. Holmes 


ILLINOIS STATE NORMAL UNIVERSITY, NORMAL, ILLINOIS 





| Cost of living index* 71.5) 

















COLORADO COLLEGE 


COLORADO SPRINGS, COLORADO 
At The Foot of Pikes Peak 


Summer Sessions June 19 to July 28, 1939 


(COLORADO COLLEGE offers an unusual opportunity for 
summer study in the City of Colorado Springs and in 
a region of great scenic beauty and grandeur. The Garden of 
the Gods is in the city park system, Pikes Peak dominates 
the Rampart Range of the Rockies immediately west ot the 
city and.round trips by auto to the gold mines of Cripple 
Creek and Victor and to the Royal Gorge of the Arkansas 
River may be madé easily within half a day from the college. 

The schedule of courses includes the usual subjects in the 
general fields of mathematics and sciences, the social studies 
including education and psychology, religion, music and the 
other fine arts, and languages and literature. 


Rocky Mountain School of Languages 
In Connection with Colorado College 
Professor J. M. Hernandez, Director 
(University of Oklahoma, Norman, Oklahoma) 
First Session Second Session 
June 19 to July 28, 1939 July 31 to August 18, 1939 


The work of the Rocky Mountain School of Languages provides 
instruction for beginners, but is intended primarily for language teachers 
and for advanced undergraduate and graduate students. 


Colorado Springs Fine Arts Center 
School of Art Affiliated with Colorado College 
June 28 to August 19, 1939 
ECONOMICS SEMINARS 


Special i for e ists, under the direction of the Cowles 
Commission for Research in Economics, ffom July 3 to July 28, 1939. 

For Summer Session Bulletins and other information ad- 
dress Director of Summer Session, 123 Colorado College, 
Colorado Springs, Colo. 








Ask railroad ticket agents about F ad stop-overs in Colorado Springs 
en route to or from the Fairs or N.E.A. Convention. 
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Editorial 


Open Season for Teachers 


of them—recently, have experienced that annual period 

of uncertainty which accompanies the awarding of con- 
tracts in a state where no legal provision is made for con- 
tinuing contractual status for teachers of proved compe- 
tency. Looming large in the situation is the consideration 
of salaries. 

No doubt many teachers wish that their salaries were 
larger; perhaps fewer have arrived at a factual basis for 
judging the adequacy of a board’s salary proposal, other 
than their own personal requirements. 

The. accompanying table and graph call attention to 


G of the boards are hunting teachers. Teachers—many 


| some factors from the state-wide point of view which in- 
| dicate that teachers salaries in Illinois have not kept pace 


with demands for increased preparation nor with the in- 
creased cost of living. 
TABLE I 
Some CoMPARISONS RELATIVE TO TEACHERS SALARIES— 
1933 AND 1938 








Index of Re- 
| 1938 lationship 
Per- | be Per- |1938 to 1933 
| 
| 
| 
| 





Number _ |centage mber | centage | 1933 = 100 





Teachers with two or 
more years training | 
beyond high school 35,376 | 74° |41,814 86" 116 

Teachers with four or 
more years training 
beyond high school 14,599 | 30° 23,792 497 163 

86.8 121 

Average annual salary* $1,430.22 | 1,502.56 105 


1The total number of teachers reported by the Superintendent of Public In- 

















| struction for the year ending June 30, 1933, is 47,922. The percentages of 
| teachers having two or more and four or more years of training are based on 
| this total. Thé Index of Relationship is based upon these percentages of the 
| total number of teachers. 


*The total number of teachers for the school year ended June 30, 1938, is 


| 48,663. 


8The Cost of Living Index given in the column headed 1933 is the National 


| Industrial Conference Board index for April, 1933, and is reprinted from the 


Annalist of November 10, 1933. The figure in the column headed 1938 is the 
index for April, 1938; it is reprinted from the Ammnalist for March 29, 1939. 
The NIBC uses 1923 as a peri : 

‘This average includes salaries for “all classes of teachers: rural and city, 
elementary, and high school; classroom teachers and administrators. Consid- 
eration must be given also to the upward influence upon this average of metro- 
politan Chicago. 


Illinois teachers will be interested to compare their indi- 


vidual salary increases during the period 1935-1939 with 
| the percentage of change in teachers salaries in the same 
| four-year period in cities of five population groups reported 


by the Research Division of the N.E.A. in its ninth biennial 
survey of the salaries of city school employes. 


TABLE II 
TRENDS IN SALARIES OF SCHOOL EMPLOYEES, 1935-1939, 
tN Citres oF Five PopuLtation Groups 








Percentage of Increase 1935-1939 
“Type of School Employee |___I* II III i 
Elementary teachers 15.35 | 12.18 | 14.13 | 19.14 14.05 
Junior high-school teachers} 17.90 | 14.33 | 14.32 | 14.82 14.04 
High-school teachers 9.69 | 10.63 | 10.98 | 16.53 11.90 
Elementary school super- 
vising principals 10.71 4.36 5.29 3.36 5.40 
High-school principals 11.90 | 11.55 9.93 | 16.20 16.48 
Superintendents of schools! 13.69 | 11.02 | 10.80 9.88 13.82 


Be, a numerals indicate population 
00,000; II—Cities of 30,000 to 100.000; 























sroups as follows: I—Cities over 
Cities of 10,000 to 30,000; 


| Wectities of 5,000 to 10,000; V—Cities of ,. 500 to 5,000. 


As long as the support of the schools is so largely derived 


from local resources, the determination of teachers sal- 


aries will be subject to local conditions and attitudes. En- 


| actment of minimum salary legislation will help immedi- 
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ately the one-third of Illinois teachers in the lewer salary ' 
brackets. Others can help themselves by setting up early | 
in the school year committees to study all factors that have | 


° ” . 
a bearing on the payment of teachers salaries in the par- | | Exer cise 1S important 
ticular community, so that when the season for renewing | 


ne FIGURE I toa child’s health and 
so are desks that prevent 


Schoolroom Slouch 


TEACHERS SALARIES, PREPARATION AND Cost oF. LIVING 
INDEX OF RELATIONSHIP—1938, 1933 1933 = 100 


re 
for 


sad 121 Ne 

to 105 

in- 100 ia iii-------- -- e--------- = 
ce 

in- 

Re- 

933 

0 


Average annual Cost of living. Percentage of teach- Percentage of teach- 
teacher’s salary— ers having two years ers having four or 
Tilinois. or more training be- more years training 
yond high school. beyond high school. 











contracts comes around, teacher groups will have a factual 
In- basis for presenting their cases. Such studies may well be 


of ° “ 


on made county-wide by rural teachers. 

Exercise such as the lad shown above is enjoying, 
is a vital part of a boy’s training. But such exercise occu- 
pies only a few moments of his day. He spends hours at 








Board President Declares for Tenure 


: REE 
- = — 
ee 


he R. A. E. BOTT, president of the East St. Louis school his school desk 44 
‘ board, laid before that board at its organization meet- | That is why it is so im- i 
oA ing a statement of needs and policies pertaining to the | portant that obsolete, ill-fit- an 
> school system. Prominent among the matters discussed by | ting desks be replaced by ft 
i. the school board president was the tenure of teachers. Re- | desks and seats designed to if 
th garding it, he said, in part: build good posture habits. i 
1e . The importance of tenure for members of the teaching profes- The American Seating i 
d sion is becoming more and more evident as indicated by the in- Company manufactures 
‘ creasing number of states that are providing reasonable tenure laws. rvs." . , he 
al Teachers who have rendered acceptable service for a number of school Seating with pos- : 
years are entitled, the same as other workers, to the peace of mind ture advantages—seating fl 
which comes from work well done and continuation in service as equipment that meets your 


long as efficiency is unimpaired. 
~4 4 : needs exactly—at every 

















In all of the twenty-seven states (having tenure laws) adequate 
9, provision is made for the dismissal of teachers for incompetency, | cost level. Your inquirywill ; 
neglect of duty, dishonesty and other undesirable qualities. | bring complete details. i 
Dr. Bott recommended to the board that it take ad- | 
a vantage of the provision of the existing law that permits ; 
05 three-year contracts with teachers who have served a pro- i 
“4 bationary period of two consecutive years in the district. 
Advocates of tenure call attention to the fact that the me 
40 law protects the school-board member who is working for fi : _S . e.. 
= the best interest of the school and the community, in that / MeMCan cating Company . 
~ it relieves him from pressure to appoint relatives or friends SRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 
9; of influential members of the community regardless of 
d merit at the expense of some worthy incumbent. Where 
1- there is no tenure law, it is frequently the inefficient 
- teacher who is protected; where there is such a law it is AMERICAN SEATING COMPANY 
i- the capable teacher who has security of position —E.P.B. | 44 gece jackson Bivd. Chicago, tt. 
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Free 80-Page Vacation Booklet 
“Carry Me Back to Old Virginia”’ 
(LAmtted supply. One booklet per teacher) 


914 Capitol St., Richmond, Va. 


Virginia Educational Motion Pictures 
@eatiable, Write for special pamphiet. 











Lake Shore President 


George N. Wells . 


@ MR. George N. Wells, president of 

the Lake Shore Division, has given 
Illinois eighteen years of professional 
service in education. Much space could 
be given to listing his academic and 
professional attainments. However, his 
statement of policy as president of the 
second Division of the IEA in point of 
membership, merits being presented in 
full; so that we shall say with refer- 
ence to his professional preparation 
only that recently he has been working 
toward his doctorate at the University 
of Chicago. 

As president of the Division that 
first instituted the delegate assembly 
elected by local teacher units, a plan 
of organization that since has been 
adopted by a number of the Divisions, 
his opinion of the effectiveness of this 
type of organization is particularly 
significant. 

I believe in a thoroughly organized and 
unified profession beginning with local teach- 
ers councils which make up the Divisions, 
the Divisions closely affiliated with the state, 
and the state educational associations united 
into one great national organization. Every 
member of the teaching profession ought to 
have membership in the local, Division, state 
and national organizations, if the profession 
is to be effective in solving the problems fac- 
ing education today. 

As I see it, our big job in the Lake Shore 
Division and in the entire State is to make 
effective our public relations work. The task 
facing us is the democratization of support 
for public education. First, the members of 
the profession must intelligently understand 
the issues and have the facts concerning edu- 
cational problems and, second, our profes- 
sion must give the facts to the public. 

The organization that will best serve to 
democratize support for public education. is 


the local council. During the past five 
years the Lake Shore Division has become 
more and more democratic in its organiza- 
tion and operation, with resulting greatly in- 
creased interest and widespread participation 
in the work of the association. At the pres- 
ent time delegates, who are selected by local 
teachers groups (many such groups are or- 
ganized into local councils), meet several 
times during the year to transact the busi- 
ness of the association. 

The Lake Shore Division is becoming or- 
ganized for effective action. We hope that 
every local group of teachers in Cook and 
Lake counties will organize a local council 
for the purpose of obtaining the facts about 
educational problems and then give these 
facts to the public. 

We of the Lake Shore Division without 
resrvation will work to make effective the 
state program. 


Courses for Teachers of 
Crippled Children 


@ LAMBDA Chapter of Pi Lambda 

Theta is taking the lead in an effort 
to secure more adequate training for 
teachers of crippled children. Although 
eighty-five districts in forty counties 
in Illinois in 1937 offered special 
education for crippled children, little 
or no provision has been made in 
institutions of higher education to train 
teachers and adm‘nistrators for work 
in this special field. 

Lambda Chapter would like to have 
the names of all teachers who may be 
interested in one or more courses in 
this special field. If there is a sufficient 
demand for such special training, the 
organization will present the situation 
through the department of education 
of the University of Chicago with the 
request that the department offer such 
courses during the coming summer 
quarter. The courses suggested are: 

1. History and general survey of the edu- 
cation of crippled children, with emphasis 
upon present day practices in regard to the 
organization of schools and classes, legisla- 
tion, types of buildings and equipment, the 
curriculum, and special methods and tech- 
niques of instruction. This course should in- 
clude visits to schools for crippled children, 
and lectures by specialists in the field. 

2. Problems in educational, social, and vo- 
cational guidance of crippled children, includ- 
ing a survey of the orthopedic and cardiac 
conditions limiting motor abilities; psycho- 
logical maladjustments; and limitations of 
intelligence and achievement tests and meas- 
urements. 

3. Physiotherapy. (While this is directly a 
part of special education, it should probably 
be offered in the orthopedic department of 
the medical school.) 

Communicate with Myra Hodges, 
secretary, committee on special educa- 
tion, Graduate Education Building, 
University of Chicago. 
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Courtesy Alaska Steamship Co. 


eo is the gateway to Alaska. 
From this metropolis of the Evergreen 
Playground, Alaska’s greatest fleet 
yearly carries thousands of vacationists 
to that strange and fascinating land 
up-under the midnight sun and forms 
a link as well for the immense com- 
merce which is yearly carried on be- 
tween the Territory and the States. 
Alaska is a land for exploring—com- 


Surprise Ports of Alaska 


By MARI BRATTAIN 


SITKA is historically the most important 
town in Alaska. Founded by Alexander Bar- 
anoff in 1799, Sitka became the capital of 
Russian Alaska under the iron-fisted rule of 
its founder. Sitka’s Lovers’ Lane, her hot 
springs, the emerald-like waters that wash 
her crescent beach, her historic buildings. 
cast an air about this port that holds an 
unusual fascination for the traveler. 


bining warm, sunshine-filled days with 
mighty roaring glaciers and great snow- 
capped mountains reaching from sea to 
sky. This is the largest of the United 
States Territories, with an area of 
586,400 square miles, larger than the 
combined states of Texas, New York, 
Massachusetts, Minnesota, Montana, 
and South Carolina. Since the pur- 
chase of Alaska by the United States 
in 1867, the Territory has produced 
more than $400,000,000 in gold; close 
to $250,000,000 in copper; almost the 
same amount of other minerals includ- 
ing silver, tin, lead, antimony, and 
coal, and untold millions in fish. 


Alaska is a land of amazing con- 
trasts—a land of two instead of four 
seasons, where summer comes early, by 
May, and stays late, through Septem- 
ber. This is the land where the vaca- 
tionist sails aboard an ocean-going 
steamer along a glassy, narrow, moun- 
tain-sheltered lane of water, close be- 
side velvet-forested shores and moun- 
tain peaks shimmering with snow. 

At the many ports of call along the 
Inside Passage, the longest protected 
ocean waterway in the world, the tour- 
ist will walk streets that once were 
crowded with sourdoughs, outlaws, vig- 
ilantes—all in their rush to the riches 
of the gold fields. He will stroll along 
walks that were once graced by Rus- 
sion women clad in precious furs, and 
stand face-to-face with Indian totem 
poles, hand-carved with crude tools in 
a bygone day. 


Side by side with these many relics 
of Alaska’s turbulent past, he will see 





Slacks 


THE RURAL TEACHER'S WORK 


PRACTICAL new book based on 
an authority’s wide experi- 


ence in this difficult field. 


The volume begins with the stu- 
dent’s preparing to be a teacher and 
goes on with helpful analyses of 
everything from the teacher’s day 
in school to her community work 
and relationships with the county 


and state departments. It deals 
with the affairs and situations with 
which the teacher will actually have 
to deal, from the kind of prepara- 
tion needed for first and subsequent 


certificates to the most desirable 
way of keeping school records. 
Among the topics treated are con- 
tract-making, organization of the 
school, equipment and supplies, 
seat-work, lesson planning, play, 
and the like. The treatment of 
historical background is especially 
illuminating. With exercises and 
bibliographies, $2.25, subject to dis- 
count. 

Adopted by the Illinois Teachers 


Reading Circle Board for use during 
the coming year. 








GINN AND COMPANY, 2301 Prairie Ave., Chicago 
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PERSONAL RE-ADJUSTMENT 
by means of a 


“Rasonal CREDIT ACCOUNT 


About three years ago the National Education Association and 
American Association of School Administrators created an 
Educational Policies Commission. 


The changes in social patterns and ways of living which were 
the immediate need of such a Commission are the imperative 
reasons for such a service as Personal Finance Company renders. 


The Secretary of the Commission recently stated several educa- 
tional requirements for the preservation and promotion of Amer- 
ican Democracy. But are you able to teach economic efficiency 
and civic responsibility sincerely while emergencies compel your 
own bills to pile up unpaid? Or teach self-realization while your 
own economic situation may be one of frustration? 


A Personal Credit Account is not just a stop-gap to relieve tem- 
porary economic pressure, but a continuing source of reconstruc- 
tive aid that can be used for personal financial re-adjustment as 
often and as much as the individual's credit structure is re-built. 





Money for your Spring 
Wardrobe, New Drapes or 
Furniture, special Books 
you've been wanting, Den- 
tal or Medical Attention 


Teachers may borrow up to $300 
on a personal note—without co- 
makers or any sort of physical 
collateral. No indiscreet inquiries. 
A year or more to repay. with 
charges only on unpaid balances. 
During summer months payments 
on. principal may be suspended. 
Also, additional money, within 
your approved credit, can be 
drawn at any time, even if only 
a few payments have been made 
on the initial loan. 











Call, phone, or write for further 
information. See local telephone 
directory for nearest office ad- 
dress, or apply by mail to 


Room 215, Second Floor 
McNally Bidg. 
757 West 79th Street 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
Radcliffe 8225 


‘Reel, 


F EINANCE COMPANY) COMPANY 




















lems stitute. 


An Endowed College of Science, Litera- 
ture and pichnology fe Jor Men r 
Women —F 43rd Y 


TEACHERS’ “SUMMER ‘SESSIONS 
June 19- July 21 July 24 -August 25 
Complete curriculum for teachers desiring 
promotional credit, modern developments in 
education, new teaching techniques. Eminent 
faculty. Moderate fees. Low living costs. 
Combine profitable summer study with cul- 
tural and recreational advantages of Chicago. 
For Bulletin, Address 
LEWIS INSTITUTE 

Box 3, Madison St. at Damen Ave., Chicago, til. 
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| the modern gold-mining of today, the 


modern canneries that reap the harvest 
of the greatest fishing waters in all the 
world. 

From the moment the ship leaves 
the Inside Passage at Juneau to sweep 
the great angle of the Gulf of Alaska, 
still more amazing contrasts will greet 
the traveler’s eyes. As the steamer 
heads westward toward Prince William 
Sound and southwestern Alaska, the 
vacationist will gaze with awe upon 
a stupendous skyscraping mountain 
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| range that forms one hundred and fifty 


miles of the most majestic shoreline 
in the world. Here the highest moun- 
tains on the North American continent 
rise sheer from the water’s edge. 

As the ship enters Prince William 
Sound, the traveler finds himself in one 
of the most astounding scenic show- 
places of the earth. For each of Nor- 
way’s fjords, here are thousands; for 
one Lucerne, here the number of beau- 
tiful lakes is so great as to be un- 
known. The mountains and the gla- 
ciers of the Cascades and the Alps are 
duplicated a thousandfold. It is in this 
district that the Alaska Line steamer 
glides to the very face of mighty 
Columbia Glacier, the largest glacier 
in the world visited by ocean-going 
steamers. A living ice-river in action, 
Columbia is three miles wide where it 
enters the fjord waters, rises 300 feet 
straight from the water’s edge, and ex- 
tends nearly thirty miles back into the 
towering mountains. 


Magic Contrasts 

Carrying out Alaska’s majestic 
theme of magic contrasts, here, too, in 
this district of roaring glaciers and 
snow-crowned mountains, are meadows 
blanketed knee-deep in flowers and the 
scent of spruce mingling with the fresh 
salt air of the island-filled seas. Here 
are brawling streams and fabulous 


| lakes, alive with fighting fish. Here, 


too, are some of the greatest big game 
hunting-grounds in the world, offering 
the hunter more sport and a greater 
variety of game. 


In the Prince William Sound district 
the vacationist also visits many towns 
of historic and modern interest: Cor- 
dova, once the ocean terminus of the 
“Tron Trail” of fiction fame; Valdez, 
a quaint town actually built upon a 
dead glacier, and Seward on beautiful 
Resurrection Bay, the year around 
portal to the Interior and Matanuska 
Valley. 


If the visitor travels inland from 
Seward toward Matanuska Valley, he 
will see the floral and agricultural ex- 
travagances created by the almost con- 
tinuous midnight sun. Strawberries 
grow as big as small apples; rhubarb 
grows head high; wild flowers thrive 
in profusion with blossoms of unimag- 
inable size. The many improvements 
made in this thriving model colony at 
Matanuska since its establishment in 
1935 will interest everyone. 


Throughout the cruise, the visitor 
will find every minute filled with inter- 
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est, whether he is spending it sight- 
seeing from a comfortable deck chair 
as the unparalleled scenic panorama 
passes by; joining in the hilarious deck 


games; dancing to smooth music on | 


sunlit or starlit nights; listening to 
tales of the early days in Alaska as 


told by real sourdoughs, who are his | 


fellow passengers; or visiting ashore at 
the many ports of call along the way. 

He will enjoy, too, the calls at “Sur- 
prise Ports”—out-of-the-way ports not 
shown on the regular itineraries, gen- 
erally located in delightfully secluded 


coves or fjords, off the regular lanes | 


of travel. 

While the ship is loading or unload- 
ing cargo, the traveler has time to don 
his walking shoes and follow tempting 
trails that lead to picturesque spots; 
to unlimber his fishing tackle (if he 
has been wise enough to bring it) and 
try his luck in a nearby stream or 
lake. 

Surely this is a most unusual ocean 
trip, where you may stop now and then 
for hiking or some real sport fishing! 


Retroactive Income Tax? 


@ ON March 28 the Supreme Court 

of the United States in the case of 
Graves, et al. vs. O’Keefe, decided that 
the salaries of employes of the Federal 
Government are subject to state income 
taxes and that the employes of state 
and local governments are subject to 
Federal income taxes. There is no long- 
er any doubt whatever on the question 
of Federal and state taxation of salaries 
of public employes. 

In light of this decision unless the 








Congress enacts legislation prohibit- | 


ing the collection of income taxes 


retroactively the teachers and other | 


public employes will be subject to the 
payment of income taxes for several 
past years—the number of years de- 
pending upon whether individual re- 
turns have been filed or not. 

The House has already passed the 
Doughton salary bill, H. R. 3790, to 
prevent the collection of retroactive 
taxes and sent it to the Senate, where 
it has been reported favorably by the 
Finance Committee and is now on the 
Senate calendar. 

Amendments to the salary bill were 
offered by Senator Connally of Texas, 
Senator Bailey of North Carolina, and 
Senator Gillette of Iowa, placing in- 
creased taxes on the importation of 
certain fish, animal, and vegetable oils. 

These amendments, which have ab- 
solutely nothing to do with relieving 
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UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 






























At your disposal, the unexcelled facilities of a great edu- 
cational institution—its libraries, laboratories, observa- 
tory, museums and recreational facilities. These factors, 
plus the great cultural advantages offered by Minneapolis 
Saint Paul, combine to offer you attractions that are 
unique among American universities. 


MORE THAN 800 COURSES OFFERED 


to Baccalaureate or Advanced Degrees E 
pecial new courses and observation facilities for 
elementary teachers in eee os 

itions; Tuttle Demonstration ool; University Hi 

hool—demonstration and practice school; curriculum 
laboratory. New curriculum in radio education, visual 
education, adult education, safety education, progressive 


in Educa- 


rural, village and cit 


Complete offerings of old and new courses in adminis- 
gute, a, curriculum, me’ 
ergarten and primary 
ers, rural supervisors and county superintendents. All 
branches of secondary school education for academic and 
special subject teachers are representec in the offerings; 
i iter education and teacher training for col- 

lege teachers. Physical Education, Speech, Play Produc- 
tion, Art, Music, Painti 
other courses are offe at 


surveys. Kin- 
education; courses for rural teach- 


Sculpture and hundreds of 
e Minnesota Summer 


A FACULTY OF 400 EDUCATORS 
Among them are men and women of national and inter- 
national reputation, includi 
The University Library of ‘ I 
finest in existence, will be open for the entire session. 
TWO TERMS 
June 19 to July 28—July 31 to Sept. 1 
Write Now for Complete Bulletin 


eminent visiting professors. 
,000,000 volumes, one of the 


MINNESOTA 
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public employes of retroactive taxes, Senator Prentiss M. Brown of Mich- 


have delayed the passage of this bill. 
The amendments in question are di- 
rectly in conflict with the President’s 
program of reciprocal trade agreements 
and would probably cause this salary 
bill to be vetoed by the President if it 
were passed. 

Teachers and other public employes 
should write their Senators to pass the 
salary bill without unnecessary and en- 
tangling amendments. N. E. A. Secre- 
tary Willard E. Givens recommends 
that letters should also be written to 
Senator Pat Harrison of Mississippi, 


1939 


igan, and Senator Alben W. Barkley of 
Kentucky. “It would also be a good 
idea,” he says, “to let Senator Tom 
Connally, Senator Josiah W. Bailey, 
and Senator Guy M. Gillette know 
what you think about delaying the pas- 
sage of the salary bill through amend- 
ments such as they have offered. 

“Tt is important that something be 
done right away; otherwise, many pub- 
lic employes will be subject to payment 
of taxes which up until now they have 
had every reason to believe they would 
not be called upon to pay.” 
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( PERFECT. 
COMBINATION 


What a grand opportunity is yours 
this year to combine your attend- 
ance at the National Educational 
Association, July 2-6, with the pleas- 





urable and educational advantages | 
of the Golden Gate International | 
Exposition on San Francisco Bay. | 


Go West over Rock Isiland’s | 
GOLDEN STATE ROUTE—visit Old 
Mexico, Carlsbad Caverns at El | 
Paso, Texas, the beautiful cities of | 
San Diego, Santa Barbara and Los | 
Angeles in Southern California. Then | 
up the coast to San Francisco, site | 
of the N. E. A. and the Exposition. 
Return via the scenic Colorado | 


| 


route. Liberal stopover privileges. | 


Rock Island’s low summer fares make this | 
marvelous vacation trip possible on limited 
budgets. You'll like either of the air-condi- 
tioned trains leaving Chicago daily—/uxury- 
economy CALIFORNIAN or de luxe GOLDEN 
STATE LIMITED. NO EXTRA FARE. 





@ Ask about economical | 

All-Expense Tours. All of 
the fun, with none of the 
responsibilities. 


L. H. McCORMICK, A. G. P. A. 
Rock Island Lines 

179 W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago, Il. 
Phone Wabash 3200 


Rock 


Island 





Please send descriptive literature and complete 
information about: 


aa@pananesbnounaed 0 All-Expense Tours 
0 I will attend the N. E. A. Convention 








Rental of Textbooks 


By ROBERT C. VERHINES, Supervisor of Textbooks and 


Publications, Office of Superintendent of Public Instruction 


Wes I became principal of the 
| high school at 


, Illinois, we 
had expected that the pupils would 
furnish their own textbooks. After 
three weeks of school, less than half 
the students had books; so with the 
consent of the superintendent we began 
the purchase of textbooks to be rented 
to students.” Thus a principal de- 
scribes the embryonic stage of text- 
book rental in his school. Commenting 
on the situation in the same school 
after the rental plan had been in oper- 


| ation for five years, this same principal 


continues: 

“At the end of the first day of any 
semester, every student has all books 
needed for a semester’s work.” 

Since the enactment of legislation 
permitting school boards “to purchase 
textbooks and rent the same to the 
pupils in the school” (approved July 
9, 1937), the rental plan has been 
adopted by high schools in seventy- 
four counties of Illinois. This does not 
mean, however, that all high schools in 
these counties use the rental plan, but 
there are seventy-four counties repre- 
sented by the high schools adopting 
the textbook rental system. 

Necessity is the mother of inven- 
tion; so the rental of textbooks came 
into being during the depression years 
when it was necessary for school boards 
to make some provision whereby all 
students could have books. A few far 
seeing school administrators intro- 
duced the rental of textbooks even sev- 
eral years prior to the enactment of 
permissive legislation. It may have ap- 
peared illegal at the time, but as long 
as public sentiment was in accord with 
the rental plan, students were enabled 
to have textbooks and the schools 
functioned more smoothly. The school 
men who first introduced the rental of 
textbooks were pioneers in initiating a 
plan now made official over the entire 
State. It must be very gratifying to 
them to know that out of 752 four- 
year high schools in Illinois, there are 
now 169 using some form of the rental 
plan. 

Scores of inquiries are received by 


the office of the Superintendent of Pub 
lic Instruction regarding the rental of 
textbooks. To be able to correctly an- 
swer these inquiries, the Department 
of Textbooks sent questionnaires to the 
752 four-year high schools of the state. 
The study is summarized in the table: 


Four-year public high schools in 
EE 30s 000,000460+ actadnes 752 


High schools having complete ren- 
tal of textbooks.............. 92 

High schools having partial rental 
a er ee 77 

High schools furnishing free text- 
books to all pupils (37 of these 


ane Be CRO Sf osses 0 cscs 59 
High schools in which pupils fur- 
nish own textbooks........... 524 
752 
A Rental Plan in Detail 


“Books are purchased directly from 
the publishers by the board of educa- 
tion and delivered to the school. All 
purchase of books are charged to a 
revolving fund set up by the board to 
cover these costs. The students are 
charged one-fourth of the cost of the 
book each semester for its use. This 
past semester our collections amounted 
to exactly one hundred dollars more 
than the purchases. This shows the 
system to be financially stable. 

“The books are numbered and 
stamped with a rental book stamp 
which provides space for a record. The 
student’s name and the date the book is 
issued are recorded each semester. The 
books are issued and fees collected by 
the subject teachers, who record to 
whom the book was issued, the number 
of the book, and the fee charged. After 
all collections are completed, the teach- 
er makes a Rental Book Report to the 
office, where the reports of all teachers 
are summarized and a complete report 
for the entire school is sent to the super- 
intendent of schools and the secretary 
of the board. 

“At the end of the year a complete 
inventory is made of the books on hand 
by each subject teacher and requisi- 
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National College of Education 


Complete education for (SPpg 
tea ing in elementary 
grades, kindergarten and 
nursery school. Children's 

demonstration school and ob- 

servation center. Wide variety 

of extra-curricular activities. 
Special summer classes. 
Beautiful resident hall. Located on Chi- 
cago’s lovely North Shore near e 
Michigan. Here we offer you cultural edu- 
cation plus vocational training. B.E. de- 
gree conferred (4 yrs.) also 3-year di- 
loma and 2-year certificate. rite for 
ist of successful alumnae and complete 
school catalogue. 


EDNA DEAN BAKER, Pres., Dept. $28-D, Evanston, Ill. 

















UNIVERSITY OF 


CALIFORNIA 


SUMMER SESSIONS 





Tue SUN, 
G.G.LE. 


California invites you: Golden Gate 
Exposition, 


on San Francisco Bay—1939. 











tions are written to cover the needs of 
the following semester. In this way 
we keep an adequate supply of books 
on hand at all times to meet the needs. 
At the end of the first day of any sem- 
ester, every student has all books 
needed for a semester’s work. We 
feel that this has been a life-saver for 
our high school, as many pupils could 
not otherwise furnish a complete set of 
books. The students are being cared 
for and the board of education is being 
reimbursed in this way.” 


A Simplified Rental Plan 

“When a student registers in the 
fall, he pays $3.50 book rent for the 
year. He is given a receipt, which he 
shows to the teacher in each of his 
classes. The teacher gives him his 
books, manuals, workbooks, everything 
he needs to carry on his classwork ex- 
cept paper and pencil. 

“This rental is ample for us to keep 
our students equipped with up-to-date 
books and materials. New book covers 
are put on the books and students are 
held responsible for any unreasonable 
damage.” 

A Partial Rental Plan 

“When a new book is adopted, it is 
at once started on the rental plan of 
twenty-five cents per year. We felt it 
to be a mistake to go over to the rental 
plan all at once because of the initial 
expense and cumulative details. We 
expect little difficulty in gradually go- 
ing over to the rental system.” 


Another principal writes of partial 
rental: 

“We are in the process of changing 
from a pupil owned plan to a rental 
plan. For the last few years all new 
adoptions have been placed on a rental 
basis. Eventually all of them will be 
on that basis.” 


Excerpts from Other High- 
school Reports 

A textbook lasts on an average three years. 
High-school books cost from $1.50 to $3.50 
each, with an average of about $1.80. 





| 


There are many advantages secured by 
renting textbooks: (1) The cost of books is 
reduced considerably; (2) it permits changes 
in classes when needed without hardships; 
(3) students moving meet no heavy loss. 


The student is held absolutely responsible 
for all his rented books. They must be re- | 
turned before the grades are recorded. 


Students who contract diphtheria, scarlet | 
fever, etc., may secure new books free of | 
charge; the old ones are burned. 


In my estimation, the acquiring of all ma- 
terials exactly on time does enough to fa- 
cilitate the instructional program to more 
than offset its (the rental plan’s) administra- 
tion costs in either time or money. 





A similar study of rental of text- 
books in the elementary schools of the 
State will be initiated at the opening 
of the school term next fall. You will 
be notified through the ILLINo!s| 
TeacHer and the Educational Press 
Bulletin when the results have been 
compiled for distribution. 

In this discussion, the entire survey 
of textbook plans used by Illinois high 
schools can not be presented in its en- 
tirety. The detailed and completed re- 
port by counties may be had upon re- 
quest to the Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, Springfield, Illinois. 








Conference on Student 
Participation 

The joint convention of the Nation- 
al Conference on Student Participation 
in School Administration and the Na- 
tional Association of Student Officers 
will be held in the Roosevelt Junior 
High School building in San Francisco 
July 2-6. 

Prominent educators and student 
leaders will take part in the program. 
It is expected that members of these 
organizations will be present from prac- 
tically every state in the union as well 
as Alaska and the Hawaiian Islands. 

The theme of the National Confer- 
ence is, “Education for a Democratic 
Citizenship” and that of the National 
Association of Student Officers: “Be- 
coming Competent and Responsible 








Citizens.” 
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De vRyY— for 26 years builder of 
fine projectors for professional theaters— 
now for the first time brings the famed 
“Intermittent Sprocket” to the 16mm. field: 
the same principle used in EVERY pro- 
fessional theater projector. Send for the 
facts about this NEW improvement which 
changes all standards of 16mm. values. 
Get information on 24 other DeVry fea- 
tures which make possible brilliant pictures; 
smooth, flickerless operation; rich, clear, 
lifelike sound; scratchproof movement for 
long film life; automatic synchronization; 
easy-threading; and other advantages per- 
fected by DeVry engineers. Send coupon 
today for illustrated literature giving full 
descriptions, NEW LOW PRI and 
details of the exclusive DeVry “Self-Liqui- 
dating Plan” —of special interest to schools 
lacking ready funds. 









For nearly 30 years Visual 
Ed tion has 


uca been my 
hobby. My ambition has 
been to make Visual Edu- 





CORPORATION 


ee | the metenngiote fins of 16 und Sam, 
silent sou: yectors cameras 
, iecstenal ond institutional use. 


———SEND COUPON - as 


DeVRY CORPORATION 

] 1115 Armitage Ave., Chi 

| Send illustrated literature, NEW LOW PRICES, and 
“DeVry Self-Liquidating Plan.” 


: 
| Name | 
! 
| 





| Address... 





City. eee 
I School 


10 Check here and enclose 25c if you desire new 
———=—64-page book, ‘‘Free Films for Schools.” — 
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2 SUMMER CRUISES 


ro SOUTH 
AMERICA 


for the 8th Biennial Congress 
W.F.E.A, 

Double opportunity for a new 
kind of vacation. .. cruising to 
interesting ‘“Good Neighbor’ 
lands, attending this important 
educational congress, using ship 
as your hotel throughout. . .all at 
a cost scarcely more than living 
athome! Choose the sailing that 
fits your plans: 





SUMMER-LONG CRUISE 
By Holland-America Liner‘‘Rotter- 
dam’’, from New York July 6, re- 
turning Aug. 28...visiting Nassau, 
Havana, Kingston, Curacao, Vene- 
zuela, Pernambuco, Buenos Aires, 
Montevideo, Santos, 5% days at Rio 
de Janeiro for the Congress, Bahia, 
Trinidad, Barbados, St. Thomas, 
Puerto Rico. College extension 
courses available, 53 days. Rates from 


MID-SUMMER CRUISE 
By American Republics Liner ““Ar- 
gentina’’, from New York July 26, 
returning Sept. 2...visiting Rio de 
Janeiro (5 days for the Congress), 
Santos, Montevideo, Buenos Aires. 
38 days. All outside rooms on this 
splendid, modern liner of the famous 
“Good Neighbor Fleet’’. . . First 
Class from $550, Tourist Class from 


$410 


Complete information from 


World Federation of 


Education Associations 
1201 Sixteenth St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 














| initiate projects. 
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Governmental Agencies and the 
Public School Program 


By CLARENCE B. BARRETT, Superintendent, 


Argo, Summitt, and Bedford Park Schools 


I. this school district, well over a 
quarter of a million dollars has been 
spent by the Federal Government, with 
expenditures continuing monthly on a 
consistently liberal basis. 

This constitutes a type of Federal 
aid for education and offers new pos- 
sibilities and problems for school ad- 
ministration. 

The following is an outline and a 
description and an attempted evalua- 
tion of all phases of governmental 
programs which may be applicable to 
the average small school district, in- 
cluding PWA, WPA, NYA, CCC, and 


direct relief. 


Public Works Administration 
OsyectivE.—To put the unem- 


| ployed back to work and revitalize 


business and industry through the con- 
struction of permanent and socially 
desirable public improvements, which 
are sound frorf’a legal, financial and 
engineering viewpoint. 

In actual practice, the building of 
schools is at the top of the list of ap- 
proved and completed PWA projects. 


How Doges THe PWA OPERATE?— 


Under the 1938 Act, an outright grant 
of 45 percent was made to the school- 
district, and a loan of the remaining 
55 percent might be had at a rather 
high interest rate. The PWA is not 
engaged in construction work, nor does 
it employ the labor that works on the 
PWA financed projects. It does not 
The actual opera- 
tions are carried on by private indus- 
try from start to finish. 

Upon approval of the application 


| the government has remained in the 


picture only tothe extent that it sees 
that contracts are honestly executed. 
Upon completion of the project, the 
government withdraws entirely from 
the scene, leaving the local authorities 
in full control of operations and pro- 
grams. 

Three deadlines were established by 
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the provisions of the 1938 Act: The 
first was that all applications for proj- 
ects has to be in by September 30, 
1938; the second, that all approved 
projects had to be under construction 
by January 1, 1939. As of the later 
date Illinois school projects were com- 
pleted or under construction at a cost 
to the Federal Government of $24,- 
387,102. It must be born in mind that 
this represents only 45 percent of the 
total cost of these operations. A third 
deadline established by the provisions 
of the 1938 Act was that the entire 
program must be completed by 1940. 

Unless additional funds and au- 
thorization are enacted by the present 
Congress this program will be discon- 
tinued with projects now under con- 
struction. Under date of January 26, 
1939, PWA Administrator Ickes trans- 
mitted to the Secretary of the United 
States Senate a list of Pending Non- 
Federal PWA Projects. In this list 
there are ninety-eight school building 
projects for Illinois, involving total 
requests nearly $5,000,000. The fu- 
ture of these pending projects, of 
course, hangs upon legislation extend- 
ing the life of PWA. 


Works Progress Administration 

WPA is primarily a relief program. 
It insists upon planning and admin- 
istering its own affairs. It is subject to 
frequent changes in policies and pro- 
cedures, and quite arbitrary in many 
of its applications. However, by pa- 
tient tolerance, many benefits can be 
realized by and for the community 
which goes out to get the best results 
possible under the circumstances. 

The main purpose of this outline is 
to show what the WPA program is and 
how it operates, principally in one 
small community under the auspices 
and sponsorship of the local board of 
education, District No. 104. 

THe WPA Construction — Pro- 
GRAM.—Three years ago the rules and 
regulations for the construction proj- 
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ects were quite different from the pres- | 
ent sp Then, the sponsor pare TH E O UTSTAN DI | sc HOO L BUS 348) DY 
contribute a small percentage of the 
total cost and get the buildings re- ct: Pee re * ae 
habilitated and modified, build play- Be haa 
grounds and equip them, and achieve 
other constructive improvements on a 
basis of about 75 percent efficiency as 
compared to the regular contract jobs. | 
Today, the government will furnish | 
all the unskilled labor, a small part of | 
the skilled labor, and ‘about $5.00 per 
man per month on the project for tools 
and material costs. This so seriously SuPERIOR G IVE NS Y Oo U 
limits the program that most activi- 
ties can be handled entirely locally to SAFETY 
better advantage without WPA assis- HEALTH 


tance; especially, since much unskilled COMFORT 
labor is available on easier terms from ECONOMY 


other sources. APPEARA 
WPA Aputt Epucation CLASSES. NCE 
—Many underprivileged persons wish 


to attend classes to study subjects in TRAILER & - 1700 PINE ST, 
which the unemployed teachers are NT COMPANY ST. LOLS. MO 


able and anxious to offer instruction. | 
Society is interested in reducing illiter- | 


ney and improving the number and ® EUROPE JUNE 13 ©| TEACHERS WANTED 


quality of naturalized citizens. Great Very attr. trip, 4 weeks, 8 cities, low rate. 
need for enlightenment exists in the Stentler sailings June 38, July I, 13, 2. You can earn from. $300.00 to $500.00 dur- 

3 Exc. low rates Sept. 5, 16, all expense. ing Summer Vacation selling the new edi- 
field of current problems and public Send for itinerary booklet G-10. tion of BRITANNICA JUNIOR to schools 
affairs; this need is being attacked | METROPOLITAN TRAVEL SERVICE, Inc. | 2t 2 new low price. For particulars write 


. . 8 in B Travel ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA, 20 
through forums and discussion groups. 7 200 Tremont 8¢., es atecs. @ | N. Wacker Drive, Chicago, Ill. 




















If the local district will provide the | = —____ ; eae 
facilities, the WPA will staff adult | 


schools for instruction along all of 
these lines. Supervisors, teachers, 
clerks, and handymen, and also some 
supplies are furnished by the Govern- 
ment. 

The members of the local education- 


al staff co-operate rather aloofly in an ' — 
advisory capacity. 

WPA Nursery ScHoots.—Many L ilion 
underprivileged children below kinder- 
garten age need mental and physical Va without a care! 


training which can be given adequate- es all the accidents and sickness that spoil vacation time for so many 

+4 syegs a eachers every summer, you can understand with what a feeling of 
ly by recruiting the abilities of — relief the Teacher with T.C.U. Protection leaves for vacation. Why not 
ployed people who are not otherwise | play safe? Let the long arm of the T.C.U. follow you this year — every- 
serving society. where —on the road— in the wilderness—-in camps, hotels or on 

Until recently, the sponsor furnished | “5 *¥e" wr 

only room space, heat, light, and a 
limited amount of incidental supplies. 
A new ruling is now going into effect, 


however, which makes it necessary for Send Today for Special Pre-Vacation Offer 


. . Right now oe com buy St » Saranie ice a complete T.C.U. Policy that will give you 
oe a eee to e-sg food a uring aed my of the sc year, SN ee 
or iudren’s noon m ; all. Think of i oe ae ang pues tever you do for more than 

ec en's n eals six long months—at an amazingly low rite or send coupon. No agent will call. 


Trained directors, teachers, nurses, | TEACHERS CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS, 923 T.C.U. Building, Lincoln, Nebr. 


a psychologist, and numerous other =<=== FREE INFORMATION COUPON “="=== 
helpers look after the interests of a : F R E E To the T.C.U., 923 T.C.U. Bidg., Lincoln, Nebr. 


relatively small number of children. oan to Teachers 


The per pupil cost is consequently identification og = o- = ee ae ion, Protective 


me, without obligation, the whole 
very great. pes for yoer Vraveties Sag. story and the free bag tag. 


° : . ° transparent cover. " 
Considerable attention is given to | itea number, b but as tong es they — ae ae 


training. they are My Address is 
parent treuung gia SEND THE COUPON he CRE a. 
Supporting clubs or associations of = aace=<= NO AGENT WILL CALL «<<<<<«! 
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University of Illinois 


SUMMER 
SESSION 


June 19—August 12 
1939 


| Four hundred and fifty courses in 
| Liberal Arts and Sciences, Educa- 
| tion (including one in Safety Ed- 
| ucation), Commerce, Physical Ed- 
| ucation, Agriculture, Home Eco- 
| nomics, Engineering, Art, Music, 
Law, Journalism and Library 
Science (including one for teach- 

er librarians), given by the regular 
| university faculty and visiting pro- 
| fessors. These courses make pos- 
sible adequate programs for com- 
pletion of undergraduate and 
gtaduate requirements for degrees. 
| Four summer sessions equal one 
| year in credit toward a degree. 


Graduate courses especially . de- 
signed for high school teachers 
in the departments of English, 
Sociology, . Economics, Political 
Science, Mathematics, Chemistry, 
and Physics. The department of 
Education offers 38 courses in the 
Graduate School, including Voca- 
tional Education, Agricultural Ed- 
ucation, Elementary Education, 
| Visual Aids, School Law, School 
Buildings and Guidance. Oppor- 
tunity for observation of the 
| Nursery School, Elementary 


| School, and High School will sup- | 
plement the more theoretical work | 


of the classes. 


Courses for Graduates 
and Undergraduates 


For further information and circular, 
address 


ROBERT B. BROWNE, 


Acting Director of the Summer Session, 
104 Administration Building, 
Urbana, Illinois 























mothers learn what it means to exer- 
cise attention and influence in the in- 
terest of their children’s training. 

WPA RECREATIONAL PROJECTS.— 
Social activity, physical exercise, com- 
petitive games, athletic sports, hikes, 
excursions, music, art, dramatics, han- 
dicraft, hobbies, and many other sorts 
of attractions are offered by large staffs 
of WPA personnel. It has been found 
that the public in general in this com- 
munity require but very little urging 
when it comes to recreation. 

WPA Liprary Services.—The Fed- 
eral Government has just recently be- 
gun establishing library services and 
facilities in communities where no such 
services are available, and providing 
library assistants in public libraries 
where needed. The WPA is developing 
a procedure intended to supply the ac- 
tual printed materials to the citizens 
in isolated communities not already 
served by a public library. 

A second purpose is to provide ad- 


| ditional employees in the public li- 


braries for filing, cataloging, indexing, 
supervising free reading rooms, and 
assisting in all related services which 
are not available at present due to 
limited organizations and lack of nor- 
mal budgetary appropriations. No reg- 
ularly employed personnel will be re- 
placed. 

OTHER BRANCHES OF SERVICES OF 
WPA.—Clerical projects furnish typ- 
ists, stenographers, filing clerks, ma- 
chine operators, and other office as- 
sistants. 

Vision and hearing projects in 


| schools assist in obtaining health data 


on all the pupils. 

Many workers are assigned to the 
various projects with the idea of lend- 
ing assistance to the regular janitors 
of the buildings, to the local instruc- 
tional staff, and to all school person- 


_nel needing regular or occasional as- 
| sistance. 


| 


| National Youth Administration 


Present practice in the operation of 


| this agency is extremely satisfactory in 





that the young people are assigned to 
the office of the superintendent of 
schools for whatever use can be made 
of their services. The NYA and the 
Student Aid Division seek to assist 
young men and women from sixteen to 
twenty-four years of age to “adjust 
themselves to present-day life, eco- 
nomically, educationally, socially, rec- 
reationally and culturally” by offering: 


1. Educational aid to high-school pupils 
from relief and other needy families by giv- 
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ing them part-time jobs at school, with a 
maximum wage of $6.00 per month; educa- 
tional aid to needy college students at an 
average maximum wage of $15 per month. 

2. Work training on NYA projects for 
youths from families certified for relief jobs. 

3. Job-information classes and placement 
work in connection with the established Illi- 
nois State Employment Service. 

4. Vocational training for both young 
men and girls. 

5. Leisure-time activities for all youths in 
communities throughout the State. 

6. Residence training programs for se- 
lected NYA employees in co-operation with 
certain regularly established training institu- 
tions. : 


Other Organizations 

Direct Revier REcIPIENTS.—They 
are being required to work in return 
for their money whenever there is an 
able-bodied man or woman in the fam- 
ily. The better way of saying it is, that 
every needy able-bodied head of a 
family should be allowed to receive 
pay for services rendered in the per- 
formance of work on an educational 
or civic program for the betterment of 
his community. Most of these families 
have children in school and the asso- 
ciation of the adults lends an atmos- 
phere of reality to the situation which 
otherwise would be lacking. 

These men and women can be as- 
signed to do numerous useful tasks 
around the schools, which tasks in 
many instances would otherwise not be 
given attention. An example of such 
service is the guarding of street cross- 
ings during the time children are go- 
ing to and coming from school. 

A great number of other govern- 
mental and non-governmental organi- 
zations concerned with education and 
having an influence on school programs 
might well be included in such a study 
as this but are not here described. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY AND SELECTED 
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A. W. Von Struve, “School Building Pro- 
jects under WPA,” School Executive, Fall, 
1936; The Education Digest, January, 1937. 

W. C. McGinnis, “WPA Educational Pro- 
gram in New Jersey,” School Executive, 
April, 1937. 

M. B. Judd, “WPA Is Playing Big Brother 
to the Schools,” School Management, Decem- 
ber, 1936. 

G. F. Hoppe, “PWA School Building in 
Minnesota,” School Board Journal, August, 
1937. 

Official News Release, “PWA’s Five Year 
Record,” School Journal, July, 1938. 

“Schools of Nation Benefit Under Federal 
Works Program,” American School Board 
Journal, January, 1937. 

“A Community Centered School Program,” 
American School Board Journal, April, 1937. 

H. M. Bell, Youth Tell Their Story, Amer- 
ican Council on Education, 744 Jackson 
Place, Washington, D. C., 1938. 
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What is School Failure? 


(Cc ontinued from page 244) 


mark except al and a7 can be improved or 
removed. Schools and teachers should strive 
to improve them until the pupil can do 
standard work. Curricula should be modified 
to meet the needs of pupils in situation 1. 
Pupils in situation 7 should ordinarily be 
retained until they have attained the required 
maturity. 

All of these conditions are teaching prob- 
lems. Teachers should recognize and meet the 
primary obligation of bringing capable pupils 
up to grade- or course-level, along with the 
teaching of the grade or course work. Pupils 
in these situations should not lag too many 
years behind the class level. Sometimes such 
a pupil will profit measurably by repeating 
the work, receiving an F instead of an H, 
and approach more nearly the standard for 
entering the next class before he is promoted. 

This marking system assumes a defi- 
nite philosophy of education, a phi- 
losophy which is far from ideal, but 
one which is forced on most small 
schools and many large ones by cir- 
cumstances. If a school has improved 
physical facilities, competent teaching 
methods, and an adequate teaching 
force to provide a situation approach- 
ing individual curricula and individual 
instruction (as nearly as is now known 
to be desirable), that school can aban- 
don a detailed marking system and 
can mark a pupil’s work either satis- 
factory or unsatisfactory. 

Until the more desirable situation 
can be realized—and education is mov- 
ing toward it as rapidly, perhaps, as 
teachers can be taught to discharge the 
new responsibilities—schools must op- 
erate under a system based upon the 
compromise philosophy. 


The Teacher’s Obligation 
to the Individual Pupil 

It is assumed that it is the teacher’s 
obligation to teach each pupil who 
comes to him (barring, of course, defi- 
nitely institutional cases) no matter 
how difficult a teaching problem the 
pupil presents. If the teacher uses the 
F mark, it should be with the recogni- 
tion that he (the teacher) has failed 
to solve the problem case. It may be 
that the teacher’s failure is only tem- 
porary; that his study of the pupil has 
contributed a fund of understanding 
that will aid materially in his or some 
other teacher’s solving of the problem. 
The teacher should not avoid the F 
by committing the greater error of 
marking the pupil who deserves the F 
an M— or an H. He should accept his 
responsibility, admit his failure, and 
make his contribution toward the ulti- 
mate solution of the case. 





W row, Peterson & Couipany % 


publishers of good books 


Our “Big Three” 


The Alice and Jerry Readers 


Most interesting basic—easy—lively and natural— 
thorough and adaptable—develop “whole child”—a 
happy combination of factors necessary to success! 
“These authors certainly know little children and use 
methods that work wonders!” 


Champion Arithmetics, Stepped-up Edition 


Grade placement that avoids “the vices of its virtues” 
—material that is simple and juvenile—attractive— 
thorough — socialized — individualized — objective — 
complete. 

“The series develops understanding, interest and effec- 
tive ability in arithmetic.” 


Our Nation History Series 


Histories by Barker, Dodd, Webb, Duncalf, Com- 
mager, Grimm and Hughes—authors outstanding as 
historians and writers. Choice of single-cycle or mul- 
tiple-cycle courses. 

Interesting, easy style—vivid word pictures—stimu- 
lating presentations of causes and effects. Emphasis 
upon social and economic phases. Beautiful books! 





























See 
Glacier Park 


San Francisco Fair 
on One railroad ticket 


@ This is the year to 
revel in a vacation in 
Glacier National Park and 
include a visit to San 
Francisco’s Golden Gate 
Exposition and Southern 
California. 

@ Picturesque hotels 
and chaletsin Glacier Park 
afford splendid low - cost 
accommodations. 

@ It’s a healthy, happy, 
friendly country for a long 
or short holiday. Ride and 
hike mountain trails 
—see glaciers—lakes 
and streams for fish- 
ing, launch excursions 
and swimming—golf 
—dance—or “‘unlax.” 

@ Plan yourN.E.A. 
convention trip to in- 
clude Glacier Park. 


























RIDE THE EMPIRE BUILDER 
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Educational NEWS BRIEFS 


ILLINOIS TEACHER correspondents over 
the State report significant activities 








Braille Library Established at South- 
ern linois State Normal University 

A Braille department has recently been es- 
tablished at the Southern Illinois State Nor- 
mal University in connection with the col- 
lege library for distribution of Braille tran- 
scriptions of, popular fiction and non-fiction 
books, made on National Youth Administra- 
tion work projects at Herrin and Harrisburg. 


Replicas of Old Main at the 
World's Fairs 


Replicas of Illinois State Normal Uni- 
versity’s Old Main, the oldest building in the 
United States being used for teacher educa- 
tion, will be on exhibition at the Golden Gate 
Exposition at San Francisco and the World’s 
Fair at New York. The replica is built on 
the scale of one-fourth of an inch to one 
foot, the base being three feet square and 
the height approximately three feet. 


Central Illinois Art Exposition 


President R. W. Fairchild, president of the 
Illinois State Normal University, is the chair- 
man of the school committee which co- 


operated in bringing the Central Illinois Art, 


Exposition to Bloomington during the weeks 
of March 19 to April 8. Over a million dol- 
lars worth of paintings were on display at 
the Scottish Rite Temple. Numerous groups 
of students from the affiliated rural schools, 
the campus training schools, and the Illinois 
State Normal University visited the Art Ex- 
position. 
Students in Four-Year Teachers 
College Course 

Statistics released. by the Public Informa- 
tion Council of the Illinois State Teachers 
Colleges, indicate that 76 percent of the 6,769 
full-time students this year enrolled in the 
five State-supported Illinois teacher training 
institutions, are in the four-year teachers 
college course. This may be compared with 
the 68 percent enrolled in the four-year cur- 
riculum in 1933 and the 49 percent in 1928. 


Conference of Superintendents 
and Principals 

The twenty-first annual conference of su- 
perintendents, principals, supervisors and 
teachers and the seventh annual meeting of 
the Schoolmasters Club of Western Illinois 
was held on April 15, at Western Illinois State 
Teachers College. 

A discussion of visual and auditory teach- 
ing aids was followed by sectional meetings 
devoted to panel discussions of secondary, 
elementary and rural education in the morn- 
ing program. The topic for the afternoon 
session was “Mental Hygiene.” Dr. Henry 
C. Neuman of the Brooklyn Society for 
Ethical Culture, gave an address on “Deal- 
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ing with Inferiority Complexes.” This sec- 
tion of the program was followed by demon- 
strations of visual aids in which a number of 
commercial manufacturers and distributors 
took part. The Schoolmasters heard an ad- 
dress by Dr. Henry Neuman on “Can Human 
Nature be Changed?” 


R. C. Moore Honored 


A signal honor has been bestowed upon 
Mr. Robert C. Moore, Secretary Emeritus 
of the Illinois Education Association, and in- 
directly upon the association by the Social 
Frontier, the official publication of the John 
Dewey Society for the Study of Education 
and Culture, in its Teachers’ Honor Roll for 
1938. Published in the issue of January, 
1939, is the following citation: 

“Robert C. Moore, former Executive Sec- 
retary of the Illinois Education Association 
—for his labors in awakening the economic 
intelligence of the group he served and in 
convincing legislators. that democracy can- 
not survive ignorance.” 


Geography Field Course 

The Geography Field Course at the Illi- 
nois State Normal University long known as 
an exceptional opportunity for field study 
will again be offered for the fourteenth con- 
secutive year in 1939, This year’s class will 
leave the campus on Thursday, June 15, and 
return to Normal on Saturday, July 29. The 
tour in this odd numbered year is to the 
east coast. 

For a more detailed account of the gen- 
eral plan, consult the Intmvors TeacHer of 
May-June, 1938, in which the description of 
the 1938 tour appears. 


Conference on Visual Education 

A large collettion of worth-while non- 
theatrical films will be shown at the National 
Conference on Visual Education at the 
Francis W. Parker School, 330 Webster 
Avenue, Chicago, on June 19, 20, 21 and 22. 
These will be both silent and sound 16 mm. 
as well as 35 mm. films. The conference 
program includes tours to Chicago’s moving 
picture and radio studios and to the Art In- 
stitute and Field Museum. The annual ban- 
quet will feature radio and movie stars. A 
songfest and surprises galore are promised. 

For additional information address Na- 
tional Conference on Visual Education, 1111 
Armitage Avenue, Chicago. 


Guidance Conference at Normal 


On April 17, the second annual guidance 
conference was held at Normal Community 
High School and Illinois State Normal Uni- 
versity. This conference of juniors and 
seniors in the high school was sponsored 
jointly by [Illinois Wesleyan University, 
Brown’s Business College, Bloomington High 


School, Trinity High School, Normal public 
schools, and Illinois State Normal Uni- 
versity. 


Biennial Open House at 
Normal University 

On May 2, the biennial Open House of 
Illinois State Normal University will be held. 
The theme for the Open House this year is 
“One Hundred Years of State Teacher Edu- 
cation.” Illinois State Normal University, 
which, since its founding in 1857 has exercised 
considerable influence in teacher education, 
will open its doors that evening to all visi- 
tors in central Illinois. The program is un- 
der the general guidance of Dr. R. U. Good- 
ing of the science department. In conjunc- 
tion with Open House, there will be the an- 
nual Health Exhibit sponsored jointly by 
Illinois State Normal University and the 
Normal public schools. 


Annual Commencement at 
Normal University 


The baccalaureate services of the Uni- 
versity for the current school year have been 
arranged for Sunday, June 4, in Capen Audi- 
torium at 3:00 Pm. 

The annual commencement exercises are 
scheduled for Monday afternoon, June 5, in 
the campus amphitheatre. The annual alum- 
ni luncheon will be held on the same day 
at 11:30 am. 


“Princeton Education” 

Recent issues of Princeton Education issued 
in the office of Superintendent George O. 
Smith, Princeton, Illinois, well illustrate the 
continuing program of public relations and 
professional stimulus possible with such a 
publication. One issue of the “Home and 
School Bulletin” is given to the physical edu- 
cation teacher, Miss Pauline Knute, to ex- 
plain to parents the purposes and activities 
of her department. Much of this information 
is conveyed by expressions of pupils in the 
various elementary grades. Not only are 
activities described by the pupils but ex- 
amples of health habits, knowledge and atti- 
tudes are presented by them. The legal basis 
for the physical education program is pre- 
sented and explained. 

A second issue of the “Home and School 
Bulletin” is employed by Superintendent 
George O. Smith to inform patrons of the 
outcome of an operetta presented by junior 
high-school pupils, and a detailed financial 
report is made. 

On the professional side an issue of the 
“Teacher’s Bulletin” announces plans and 
policies for the annual school exhibit and 
sets up a reviewing board for arranging a 
panel discussion of a book suggested for pro- 
fessional reading. 
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Princeton Education has over a period of 
years maintained high professional and phys- 
ical standards that recommend it as an 
effective administration medium. 


Speaker's Bureau . 

The Speaker’s Bureau of N. I. T. C., which 
is a clearing house for engagement of pro- 
grams of student and faculty talent to be 
placed before community groups in northern 
Illinois, has been busy furnishing music, read- 
ings, dramatic, and debate programs at vari- 
ous points around De Kalb. So far, the 
service of the bureau has been accepted en- 
thusiastically by both students and patrons 
of the college. The work represents an effort 
on the part of the college to fill a real need 
by extending its educational facilities beyond 
the gates of the college, while at the same 
time giving students an opportunity to de- 
velop their talent and experience before a 
real audience. 


New Home Management House 
at N.LS.T.C. 

President Karl L. Adams has just an- 
nounced the purchase of a new home man- 
agement house for the use of the home eco- 
nomics department of the college. The pur- 
chase completes the college facilities for 
meeting Smith Hughes requirements. The 
home, which is just off the campus, is en- 
tirely adequate for the purpose of furnishing 
a place for practical training of students in 
home management. Home economics majors 
will live in the house and have the actual 
experiences of cooking, budgeting and home 
management. 


Faculty Members and Students 
Attend Conference 

A group from the Childhood Education 
Council of Northern Illinois State Teachers 
College attended the national study .confer- 
ence of the Association for Childhood Educa- 
tion at Atlanta, April 14 through 19. Miss 
Ethel Woolhiser of the education department 
attended the group. The theme of the con- 
vention was “Living and Learning in School 
end Community.” Several students of the 
group participated in student forums. The 
group visited the George Peabody college 
for teachers at Nashville enroute. 


National Conclave for Sigma Zeta | 


The national conclave for Sigma Zeta, na- 
tional honorary science society, was held at | 
Northern Illinois State Teachers College on 
April 21 and 22. Fifteen chapters sent dele- | 
gates for the twenty-one sessions. Most of 
the chapters came from liberal arts and 
teachers colleges in and around Illinois. Dr. 
Howard Gould of the college is grand master 
of science this year and addressed the asso- 
ciation on “Solar Prominences.” The main 
speaker for the Saturday banquet was Dr. 
Frank M. Freeman, of the University of 
Chicago, who told of his research on twins. 


Scholarships Provided by Student 
Organizations and Alumni 


Two organizations of the N.1.S.T.C. cam- 
pus have organized scholarships for students 
in classes above the freshmen level. The Y.W.- 
C.A. and Pleides, campus girl organizations, 
are making $50 awards for scholastic achieve- 


ment this year. The alumni association also | 
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versity of Illinois, in order that the work 
of the junior college will be fully accredited 
with the university. 


Normal Graduates in 
Forty-seven States 


Alumni of Illinois State Normal University 
are located in every state in the Union with 
the exception of Rhode Island. Several are 
in foreign countries. 

Miss Flora P. Dodge, alumni secretary, has 
recently gompiled an edition file of all living 
alumni, geographically catalogued according 
to the residence of each. The total number 
of living graduates is 8,516. The present loca- 
tions of 7,608 are known. 

The largest number of alumni, 82 percent, 
are still living in Illinois, some in each of 
the 102 counties. There are 1132 living in 
McLean County alone, while 30 percent of 
all the alumni are located in McLean and 
its eight neighboring counties. 

Of the 37 graduates living outside the 
United States, the largest number, eight, re- 
side in Hawaii. 


i a SUMMER SESSION 


First Term, June 17 to July 28 
iH Boerner OF 


Second Term, July 29 to Sept. 1 
OS SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


RaQ NE Pega er Bae Ta 
incidental to Summer Session study at The University of Southern California. 


is instituting a plan for matching funds with 
alumni chapters so as to provide scholarships 
for entering freshmen. The N. D. Gilbert 
chapter of Oak Park will provide a $100 
scholarship for some high-school graduate of 
the Oak Park area as a scholarship next year. 


Centralia to Have Junior College 

Voters in the Centralia Township High 
School district recently approved by a three 
to one vote the proposition to establish a 
junior college and to increase the educational 
tax rate of the district from $1.00 to $1.25 
for the maintenance of the college, reports 
the Centrala Evening Sentinel of April 10. 
It is the intention of the board to charge a 
tuition fee of only $25.99 for the semester 
or $50.00 a year. 

The junior college will commence opera- 
tion in the fall of 1940 with a faculty of 
five and an estimated enrollment of 100. It 
is believed that the enrollment figure will ad- 
vance to 175 the second year, so that a 
faculty of seven will be required. A rela- 
tionship is to be established with the Uni- 



















mate, average 70.5°. 


2 For Summer Session Bulletin address 
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University 


of Denver 
SUMMER SCHOOL 


Teachers! Standards are rising. If 
you lack your bachelor’s degree you 
cannot hope to advance in the 
teaching profession. The summer 
term at Central YMCA College 
offers you an opportunity to earn as 
many a8 sane credits this summer. 
Conseee offered on all college levels. 
Special courses for teachers. All 
work fully accredited by North a Association, the 
Illinois State Examining Board, and the Board of Educa- 
tion of the City of Chicago. 
Attend day or evening at low cost. Complete program 
of three subjects only $49.00. Coeducational. Ideal - 
tion in the Leoop—convenient to Chicago's —_ libraries, 
museums, theaters, bathing beaches, and o 
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CENTRAL YMCA COLLEGE } 
19 South LaSalle Street, Chicago | 
Please send me your Summer School Bulletin. 





| Name 
| 





Street and No... 





City and State... 


1939 

















SUMMER 
SESSION 


The growing popularity 
of the Summer Session of 
Washington University is 
due to the broad selection 
of graduate, undergrad- 
uate and _ professional 





courses, carefully selected 
faculty, dormitory facili- 
ties on an attractive cam- 
pus, and the advantages of 
contact with a large city. 





Accounting Art 
Advertising 
Astronomy Botany 
Chemistry 
Commerce and Finance 
Economics Education 
Engineering English 
French Geography 
Geology German 

History 

Latin 
Mathematics 

Mechanics Music 

Philosophy Physics 
Political Science 

Psychology 

Public Speaking 

Social Work Sociology 

Spanish Zoology 


Law 











Classes from June 19 
to July 28, 1939 


For Bulletin, Address Isidor 
Loeb, Director of Summer 
—- Room 209, Duncker 
Hall. 


WASHINGTON 
UNIVERSITY 


St. Louis, Missouri 





VACATION IN EUROPE 


and receive Teachers’ Credits at the same time. 
Reasonably priced European Trips including 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY EXTENSION COURSE 


either at beginning or end of Tour. 
Also trips to Scandinavia and Europe. 
Spend your summer pleasurably and with profit. 
Send for booklet “Europe plus Oxford’. 


HANSON FOR TRAVEL 





477 Congress St. Portland, Maine 





1939 SUMMER SESSION | 


The 36th annual session offers a wide variety | 
of courses for teachers at reasonable cost. 

Exceptional facilities for Art, Music, Home 

Economics, and Industrial Arts. Illustrative 

catalog sent upon request: 


Director of the Summer Session 
BRADLEY POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE 


Peoria, Illinois 
268 


People Have a Right 


(Continued from page 238) 
lems now confronting the public 
schools are of a state-wide nature and 
can be~ solved only on a state-wide 
basis. 

The Illinois Education Association, 
a professional organization of 45,000 
educators, realizing this, has set up a 
state-wide public relations program, 


embracing all of the above stated | 
principles and using all of the media 


available, in so far as is possible with- 
in the resources of the Association. 


From month to month in these columns 
is listed the materials available from the 


association in the form of printed and 
mimeographed booklets; and visual 


materials, such as motion pictures, | 


slides, and film strips. 

All of the eighteen Divisions of the 
association now have well developed 
public relations programs. Many of 
them now have house organs, the pur- 
pose of which is to keep the member- 
ship informed. In many localities 
teachers are setting up teacher coun- 
cils for the study of professional prob- 
lems. Speakers’ bureaus have been 
organized throughout the State. The 
many groups of the public are being 
interested in the critical problems con- 
fronting the public schools of Illinois. 
Many counties have county education 
councils made up of representatives of 
the various organized groups. 


THINGS TO THINK ABOUT 


1. Through what agencies do the people 
of your community receive information about 
their schools? 

2. What information do they receive? 

3. What do the people want to know 
about their schools? 

4. What can school officials do to help 
the people understand their schools? 


THINGS TO DO 


1. Plan a public relations program for 
your school to run throughout next year. 

2. Start now to plan for American Edu- 
cation Week. 

3. Support the public relations program 
of the Illinois Education Association by in- 
forming yourself and your community on 
State educational problems. 

4. Read IEA literature. 


THINGS TO READ 


NationaL Epucation Association. (a) 
Teacher and Public. Issued as Eighth Year- 


| book of the Department of Classroom Teach- 


ers, February, 1934. 240 pages. (b) Im- 
provement of Education. Issued as Fifteenth 
Yearbook of Department of Superintendence. 
The Association, 1201 Sixteenth Street, North- 
west, Washington, D.C. 

Fartey, Betmont. School Publicity. 118 
pages, 1934. Stanford University Press, Stan- 
ford University, California. 
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HAPPINESS TOURS 
TO BOTH FAIRS 


NEW YORK GALIFORMA 
HISTORIC EAST | MEXICO, BANFF, 
NIAGARA FALLS LAKE LOUISE 

Air conditioned] Air conditioned 
trains Every night in| train. 14 joy filled 
a comfortable bed | days; sightsee:n 
Rm and bath. de iuxe | First class hotels. All 
ye ex- 
7 days . pense 
Write for details No Obligation 


Le Salle St 
Phone 
Centra! 3035 











E CAMERON 
OSTUME CO. 


Largest Stock in Chicago 
We Occupy Entire Building 


Everything for 

SCHOOL and COLLEGE, Pag- 

eant, Play 

Masquerade. Tuxedos, Full 

Wigs, Mekeup Materials, 

COLLEGE CAPS AND GOWNS 
1 eras ape oe ie SE 

Only *} Blocks N 


T 
Cc 











Grirriru, B. I. “The Next Step in Public 
Relations.” In IttrnoIs TEACHER, pages 112- 
113 of December, 1936. 

Miter, Crype R. and Cartes, Frep. 
Publicity in the Public School. 179 pages, 
1924. Houghton Mifflin Company, New 
York City. 

Qurett, Gren C. anv Casey, Ratpu D. 
Principles of Publicity. 420 pages, 1926. D. 
Appleton and Company, New York City. 

Wricat, M. How to Get Publicity. 226 
pages, 1935. McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
New York City. 

Reever, Warp G. An Introduction to Pub- 
lic School Relations. 256 pages, 1937. The 
Macmillan Company, New York City. 

Wane, Crarice, Parent-Teacher Publicity. 
83 pages, 1936. National Congress of Parents 
and Teachers, 1201 Sixteenth Street, North- 
west, Washington, D.C. 

Watter, J. Fruvt. Public Relations for 
Public Schools. 112 pages, 1933. MacCrel- 
lish and Quigley Company, Trenton, New 
Jersey. 


Radio 

Teachers who would like to receive 
the WBBM Educational Bulletin dur- 
ing the 1939-’40 season, beginning in 
October, 1939, should address a re- 
quest to Mrs. L. S. Schwartz, Educa- 
tional Director, WBBM, Wrigley 
Building, Chicago. The director is in- 
terested in receiving such a statement 
as the following: “I am interested in 
the Bulletin because of my activities 
as (supply information). 
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Retiring County Superintendents Honored 


@ ON March 3 at Dixon, county superin- 

tendents of Northwestern Illinois honored 
three of their number who are retiring on 
August 1, 1939 after terms of service ranging 
from twenty to twenty-nine years. Those 
who will succeed them in office were also 
present at the meeting, which was held in the 
office of Mr. L. W. Miller of Lee County. 
Each of the retirants was presented with a 
large and handsome bible. Mr. Irving F. 
Pearson, Executive Secretary of the IEA, 
presented a résumé of the status of educa- 
tional legislation. 

Front row: Lee County—L. W. Miller, 
retiring after twenty-nine years of service; 
John Torrens, county superintendent-elect. 


DeKalb County——Warren Hubbard, retiring 
after twenty years of service; Ralph Gritz- 
baugh, county superintendent-elect. White- 
side County—Harry Price, retiring after 
twenty-five years of service; R. M. Robert- 
son, county superintendent-elect. 

Second Row: Irving F. Pearson, Executive 
Secretary, Illinois Education Association; 
Fred C. Keeler, superintendent Boone 
County; Thomas R. Pfisterer, superintendent 
Stephenson County; Lawrence E. Brudi, 
superintendent Carroll County; W. L. Pick- 
ering, superintendent Ogle County; Paul S. 
Conklin, superintendent Winnebago County; 
Floyd French, superintendent Bureau County. 








Rural School 


(Continued from page 246) 
teacher. A ten-cent glass cutter and a 
fifteen-cent roll of passe partout or pic- 
ture binding tape are all that need to 
be bought., The pictures are mounted 
by cutting cardboard and glass the 
same size as the picture. Two holes are 
then punched near the center of the 
cardboard and a string inserted for 
hanging. Then the glass, picture, and 
cardboard are placed together and the 
edges bound with the tape. With very 
little practice fine work can be done. 

x*** 
@ WHO can say how important Mr. 

Sprouse’s work is in the develop- 
ment of these boys.and girls? When he 
teaches them their multiplication 
tables, he helps to make it possible for 
them to balance their check books or to 
decide whether they can afford a new 
automobile; but when he cultivates in 
these boys and girls a love for fine pic- 
tures, he is lighting something so deep 
and permanent in their souls that the 
influence of it may well be with them 
as long as they live. 

These boys and girls when they be- 
come adults, will not be content to 
adorn the walls of their homes with 
cheap and tawdry pictures; they will 
demand the best. Of course they may 
never be able to afford originals; but 
they may have fine reproductions of 
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the best in art at very reasonable prices. 
Such reproductions make it possible 
for almost anyone today to live with 
the great artistic minds of the ages. 
Are some of you other rural teach- 
ers doing interesting things to bel ‘4 
children to care deeply for many wort 
while things? If so, will you not write 
about them to this department so that 
others may share im your plans to 
make life richer and more abundant for 


our future citizens? 


Important School Bills 


(Continued from page 242) 
equalization funds. Penalty for failure 
to expend certified budget based in 
part on equalization aid. Arranges 
whole section in logical order for ad- 
ministration. 

Sec. 211% (New).—Provides that 
in July, 1940, and. thereafter the ap- 
portionment year begins in beginning 
of fiscal year, the different types of 
“year” now being harmonized on an- 
nual basis (July 1 to June 30). Plan 
of apportionment follows that in Sec. 
211% above, except that full year is 
to be covered. Equalization aid only 
to recognized schools after July, 1941. 

Sec. 21la—Amends slightly to 
clarify school data to be used in filing 
claims for apportionment and to in- 
sure adequate data being given to 
Auditor to clarify handling of allot- 
ment to downstate retirement fund. 
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using the DU PAGE 
» for free or rent sys- 
tems. Accurate identifying and accounting a 
fact by our plan. Self-administering; costs 
less than one third cent per book-unit. Used 
by large and small school: 
sent free. Check coupon--send today ! 
DU PAGE PUBLISHING Co., 
4204 Lake Park Ave.. Chicago, In 








Gentlemen: Send booklet and sample systems to me. 
Name ee ae Sa “= 


| 


Address... Clty 
We use contemplate) freeD ‘vent books. (check) 


Yor) Pate 19 to July 21 
July 24 to Aug, 25 


ee. 
Education, Tn aoal Le 











UNIVERSITY OF 
COLORADO 


BOULDER, COLORADO 
Dean al anor Quarter (Dept. 0) 





(including Graduate School) 
(CD summer Recreation Bulletin 


L) Field Courses in Geology and Biology 
Name 
Se. and No. 
City and State 
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AROUND AMERICA 


AIR-COOLED | 74 PULLMANS 


‘DA AND OLD ME 
CANADA AND OLD MEXICO 
SEEING—Banff . . . Lake ovien 


Geneeren Rockies - > . Vane 
Seattle . Be os, nd . Columbia “River 
Highway - San Francisco and ~ World's 


California's . Los 
l me Studios 
asadena . 


ee, Mexico. 
Wonderful meals . deluxe hot 
lots of sightseei . handling rae i 
Enjoy your vacat ion in AIR CoNoith N 
comfort. Ly. Ch 
Aug. 13-27 
NEA CONVENTION—SAN FRANCISCO— 
2 weeks $174 
simfar to sbove leaves ~~~ June 2%. trip 
optional return via Giacier 
vers if desired, return- 
ing aay Ae parties later on. 
Other Attractive Trips to 
Euro . Colorado and Estes og ER 
Alaska’ ~ Sie - Yellows =~ © Pacific 


Quebec, Wash a 
Festpring New York wed! s Fair Tours, $49. 


Weekly departures 
ASK FOR FOLDERS 


icago June /8-July 2 


Low Postage Rate on Books 

Schools and communities in Illinois 
that have benefited by the loan service 
of the Illinois, State Library will be 
interested in the continuance of the 
low postage rate on books established 
by Executive Order on November 1, 
1938 to continue until June 30, 1939. 
President Roosevelt will consult “the 
record” to see if the rate should be 
continued. 

A study of the effect of the new post- 
age rate upon school and library serv- 
ice is now being made by the office of 
Education’s Library Service Division. 
Dr. Studebaker announces that the Of- 
fice of Education will continue to re- 
ceive reports from schools and libraries 
concerning economies effected or im- 
proved service growing out of the rul- 
ing which has decreased the mailing 
cost of books. : 





POWERS TOURS 


111 West Washington Chicago, Illinois 
America's Old Reliable Travel Agency 


TEACHERS’ SERVICE BUREAU 


4622 WM. Knox Ave. 6642 Delmar 
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CLINTON, ILLINOIS 











EST. 1906 


PAUL YATES 


The Yates-Fisher Teachers’ Agency 
616 South Michigan Avenue 
Dept. I HARRISON 2642 
CHICAGO 2643 
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Territory: Ia., Ill, Mo., Kans., Nebr., 









CLINTON TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


TWENTIETH YEAR of continuous service by present obit yeild alae ee 
DEPENDABLE and EFFECTIVE 


Wyo., S. Dak., N. Dak., Minn., Wis. 





HEWITT PLACEMENT BUREAU 


A properly placed teacher 
is a happy and successful teacher 


Information and 
Enrollment Blanks 
upon request 


» 


Telephone 144 
National Bank Building 
Rochelle, Illinois. 





BAKER-BEIL 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


TISKILWaA, ILL. 
WRITE FOR DETAILED INFORMATION 


FEATURING PERSONAL SERVICE 

LOCATED IN NORTHERN ILLINOIS 
SPECIALIZING IN ILL. POSITIONS 
. — BY SCHOOL EXECU- 


peepee 
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SUMMER SCHOOL 


FOR TEACHERS—JUNE 22 to JULY 29 


A carefully selected and extensive curriculum for teachers in preparation 
or in service desiring promotional credit, new ideas in education, and ap- 


Chi methods of presentation. While in Chicago Fe can combine profit- 
eage able study with Chicago’s many advantages. (Bulletin upon request.) 
Fully Accredited COLLEGE OF LIBERAL ARTS AND SCIENCES, Dept. 3, 64 E. Lake St., Chicago, Ill. 
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Illinois Congress of 
Parents and Teachers 


MRS. RICHARD SMITH 
Contributing Editor 


@ CHILDREN played thousands of 

years ago; they still play and they 
will always play, because play is a fun- 
damental instinct which must be satis- 
fied, whether the child lives in city, 
town or country. Country children 
spend much time with Nature’s ever- 
lasting beauty. City children spend 
too much time indoors, too little under 
the open sky. 

The rural family needs recreation 
suitable for enjoyment together; a 
common knowledge of the soil, the 
grains and the wild things in the mead- 
ows, marshes and woods; knowledge 
concerning the history of the region 
and for that fascinating family recrea- 
tion, studying the stars. 

The family that has learned to live, 
work, sing, read, plan and play to- 
gether is not far from the good life. 

The play-parties of our grandparents 
are still popular in rural America de- 
spite modern sophistication. After a 
few rounds of “Nellie Gray,” “Old Dan 
Tucker” and the like, the hours fairly 
fly and there is reluctance to stop. 
There is something captivating in the 
singing of these old airs and in the 
rhythmic movement of the old dances. 
There is little investment of time or 
equipment. They are easily learned and 
have a most permanent appeal. Musical 
instruments are not necessary. Lusty 
singing makes the best accompaniment 
as the figures are gone through, and 
makes the games possible anywhere. 

We must make available for every- 
body those human skills that are the 
heritage of the ages: music, drama, 
arts, crafts, sports, and games. We 
must not stop until all men shall have 
some constructive work, some income, 
some leisure. We should not be con- 
tent until we have recreation leaders in 
every community, who may teach us 
the ways of nature, lead us in our 
studies and games and bring us to- 
gether in the good life.* 

Mrs. Cuartes W. Batcu, 

Recreation Chairman, Illinois Con- 

gress of Parents and Teachers. 





*The iculture Extension Division of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, and the Extension Services of the 
United States Department of Agriculture will send 
suggestions and materials on recreation to folks in 
rural areas. The United States Superintendent of 
Documents at Washington, D.C., will send, for the 
price of 20 cents, an excellent handbook on recrea- 
tion; it-is Publication No. 231. 
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Organizing for Democracy 


(Continued from page 243) 
meeting on March 25, 1938, by the 
committee. It drew heated discussion 
from the floor. Some seemed to fear it 
would give too much authority to the 
rank and file of members, others that 
it was not democratic enough. How- 
ever, the plan as presented by the 
committee with a few minor changes 
was adopted, with the necessary 
changes in the constitution to put the 
plan into effect. Following is a sum- 
mary of the articles of the constitution 
and by-laws which are designed to 
effect the proposed changes: 


The amended constitution and by-laws pro- 
vide a delegate assembly to transact the 
business of the Division. This body made up 
of delegates from school districts, colleges, 
and universities on the basis of one delegate 
to each twenty-five faculty members. Facul- 
ties of fewer than twenty-five but not less 
than ten members are allowed one repre- 
sentative. 

Districts having fewer than ten members 
are grouped by the executive committee of 
the Division, with the advice of the county 
superintendent, into units of ten to twenty- 
five members for purposes of representation. 

Delegates to the Division’s delegate assem- 
bly and their alternates are elected by the 
members in their districts within thirty days 
after the annual meeting and serve for two 
years. _ Ex officio members of the delegate 
body are the members of the executive com- 
mittee, officers, and members of the standing 
committees. 

The delegate body elects officers of the 
Division, members of the standing commit- 
tees, delegates to the Representative Assembly 
of the IEA and transacts all other business 
of the Division. 

The president of the Division appoints the 
nominating committee, which must prepare a 
slate of officers and members of the standing 
committees and submit its report to the dele- 
gate assembly at least two weeks before the 
annual meeting of that body, either in a 
meeting or by mail. Delegates are then in- 


structed how to vote by the local units that | 


they represent. 


Provision is also made for nominations 


from the floor of the assembly and in the 
event that rival slates are presented voting 
is by ballot. 

Delegates to the Representative Assembly 
of the IEA are chosen by the Division dele- 
gates from the respective counties on the 
basis of the membership in the Division from 
the respective counties. 

Amendments to the constitution of the 
Division may be proposed at any regular 
meeting of the Delegate body, and are con- 
sidered at the next regular annual meeting of 
the delegate body and require a two-thirds 
vote of the membership of the delegate body 
present and voting for adoption. By-laws 
may be adopted and amended by a two- 
thirds vote of delegates present and voting 
at any annual meeting of the delegate body. 


Probably little comment is needed 
on the summary. However, it will be 
observed that the plan is based pri- 
marily on relatively small local groups 
of teachers organized into units, that 
each unit selects a delegate to repre- 
sent it in the delegate body of the 


Division, and that the delegate is re- 
sponsible to his unit. 

Projecting and setting up such a 
plan is no small task. Initiation of 
such a plan by the officers of a Divi- 
sion requires considerable time and 
effort. No doubt as operation of the 
plan continues it will become necessary 
to make changes in the constitution in 
order that it work most effectively, but 
the committee which set up the plan 
and the officers of the Division have 
much confidence that the new organi- 
zation will command the interest and 
consequent active participation of the 
rank and file of teachers, and that the 
Central Division will henceforth func- 
tion more democratically. 





Teachers Wanted for 
Camp Positions 

The Illinois State Employment Serv- 
ice would like to have teachers com- 
petent to serve in administrative and 
supervisory camp positions register 
with them. Their camp service was in- 
augurated two years ago at the request 
of the Chicago Camping Association 
and has since been used by many of 
the leading camps in the Middle West. 


The State Employment Service is 
now building up a file of applicants and 
would like to hear from teachers quali- 
fied to serve as camp directors, pro- 
gram directors, water front directors, 
athletic directors, life guards and all 
general camp counselors. 

Address Buell Kenyon, Camp Coun- 
selor, Illinois State Employment Serv- 
ice, 5 North Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 











SUPERFLUOUS 
HAIR 


Positively 
Destroyed 
Your Beauty 


Restored 
ELECTROLYSIS 


is the only method endorsed by 

cians. oe ee tee a 
meedle electrolysis and leaders for 42 
in the removal of superfluous hair. 


MADAME STIVER 
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TEACHERS 





Secretary—533 Genesee Valley Trust Bldg., Rochester, N.Y. 
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FOR GOOD. NATIONAL ASSOCIATION Write for list of 
FOR GOOD of TEACHERS AGENCIES ee 


by leading educators. 
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HUGHES 


the United States. We Ail Teachers Agency 


25 E. Jackson, Chicago 
Member N.A.T.A. 


40°%/, of our 1938 placements were in the Chicago suburban area. 


The experienced teachers we 
placed in 1988 received, on 
the average, an increase of 
more than $225.00. 











ALBERT 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


25 E. Jackson Bivd., 
Chicago, Il. 


Cor. Agencies: 535-5th Ave., N. Y. 
Hyde Bidg., Spokane, Wash. 


Established 1885. General Placement Bu- 
reau. Public School, Teachers’ College, 
University. Special demand for Elementary, 
High School, Art, Music, Commercial and 
Home Economics teachers for Suburban 
and City Schools. Folder on request. NATA. 
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There are better 
carefully teachers who have the educational 
for ve a — 3 
st? “ Sisdress 


Sree beet Jackson Bivd, Ghicage, Dl 


better opportunities for qualified teachers than 
Executi 











HUF 


Teachers Agenc 


Missoula, Montana 
MEMBER N.A.T.A. 


SHORTAGE OF 
ALASKA AND THE WEST 
ail-departmenta, pardioulary 

music. 
tion booklet free to members. 








EARN $375.00 EXTRA 


Wy MONEY THIS SUMMER 
guaranteed who qualify 


booklet “‘Opportunity for Christian 
full details. 
N& aed omc. Sines 








JOHN RUDI 
Dept. El, 1018 S. Wabash A 








THE ILLINOIS TEACHER, APRIL, 1939 


SCHOOL MAN WANTED 
FOR SUMMER SALES WORK 
Exceptional earning opportuni- 
ty. Must have car. Start as soon 


after May first as possible. Write 
Box O, this magazine. 
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Buyers’ Guide 


Bus Bodies and Trailer Equipment 


Keystone Trailer & Equipment Company, 
1700 Pine Street, St. Louis, Mo. 


Costumes 


Cameron Costume Company, 431-439 No. 
State St., Chicago, II. 


Insurance and Loans 


. Teachers Casualty Underwriters, 923 T. C. U. 
Blidg., Lincoln, Nebr. 

Heusehold Finance Corporation, 28 North 
Clark St., Chicago, Tl. 

Personal Finance. Company, 757 West 79th 
Street, Chicago, Il 

Motion Picture Equipment 

DeVry Corporation, 1115 Armitage Ave., 

Chicago, Tl. 
Personal Service 

Madame Stiver, 25 East Washington St., 

Chicago, Ill, 


School Equipment 
Lyon Metal Products, Inc., 5104 River Street, 
Aurora, Ii. 


School Furniture—Desks 
American Seating Company, 14 East Jack- 
son Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 
Welfare Engineering Company, Waukegan, 
Ill. Pedestal movable school seating, “Your 
Illinois manufacturer.” 


School Publications and Teaching 
Supplies 


Work Books, Seatwork and Teaching Sup- 
plies, Harter Pub. Co., 2046 E. 71st, Cleve- 
land, O. 


Teachers Agencies 

Albert Teachers Agency, 25 East Jackson 
Blvd., Chicago, Ill 

Baker-Beil Teachers Agency, Tiskilwa, Ill. 

Clinton Teachers Agency, Clinton, Iowa. 

Fisk Teachers Agency, 28 E. Jackson Blvd., 
Chicago, Ill. 

Hewitt Placement Bureau, Rochelle, IIl. 

Huff Teachers Agency, 1222 Helen Ave., 
Missoula, Montana. 

Hughes Teachers Agency, 25 East Jackson 
Bivd., Chicago, Til. 

National Association of Teachers Agencies, 
533 Genesee Valley Trust Bldg., Roches- 
ter, N.Y. 

Personal Placement Bureau, Clinton, III. 

Teachers’ Service Bureau, St. Louis Mo.; 
4522 N. Knox Avenue, Chicago, Il. 

Yates-Fisher Teachers Agency, 616 S. Mich- 
igan Ave., Chicago, II. 


. Textbooks 

Allyn and Bacon, 2231 South Park Way, 
Chicago, Ill. 

American Book Co., 360 N. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago, Til. 

Ginn and Company, 2301 Prairie Ave., 
cago, Ill. 

Gregg Publishing Company, 270 Madison 
Ave., New York, N.Y. 

E. M. Hale & Company, 3100 W. Cherry St., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

Houghton Mifflin Co., 2500 Prairie Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. 

Iroquois Publishing Company, Inc., Syra- 
cuse, N.Y. 


Chi- 
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McKnight & McKnight, Bloomington, Ill 

Macmillan Company, 2459 Prairie Ave., Chi- 
cago, Ill. ‘ 

G. & C. Merrianf Co., Mass. 

Row, Peterson & Company, 1911 Ridge Ave., 
Evanston, II. ’ 

Scott, Foresman and Company, 623 South 
Wabash Ave. Chicago, Ill. 

Silver Burdett Company, 221 East Twentieth 
St., Chicago, Ill. 

Webster Publishing Company, 1808 Wash- 
ington Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 

John C. Winston Company, 623 So. Wabash 
Avenue, Chicago, III. 

World Book Company, 2126 Prairie Ave., 


Chicago, Ill 
Travel 

Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul Railroad, 100 
W. Monroe St., Chicago, Ill.; 2003 Rail- 
way Exchange, St.- Louis, Mo. 

Chicago & North Western Railway, 400 W. 
Madison Street, Chicago, Ill. 

Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Railway, 
LaSalle Street Station, Chicago, Ill. 

Great Northern Railway, St. Paul, Minn. 

Greyhound Travel Bureau, 12th and Wa- 
bash, Chicago, Ill. 

Hanson for Travel, 38 Newbury St., Boston, 
Mass. 

Happiness Tours, ‘134 N. LaSalle Street, 
Chicago, Ill 

Interstate Transit Lines, 22nd and Leaven- 
worth, Omaha, Nebr. 

Intourist, Inc., 360 N. Michigan Ave., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

Metropolitan Travel Service, 260 Tremont 
St., Boston, Mass. 

Powers Tours, 111 W. Washington St., Chi- 
cago, II. 

Santa Fe Trailways, 20 E. Randolph St., 
Chicago, Il. 

World Federation of Education Associations, 
1201 Sixteenth St., N.W., Washington, D.C. 





Calendar 


15 American Association for Adult Educa- 


tion, annual meeting. 
May 15-17, 1939, 
JUNE 
5 Business-Consumer Relations Conference 
on Advertising and Selling Practices. 

Hotel Statler, Buffalo, New York, June 
5-6, 1939. 

Co-operating are organizations such as 
American Home Economics Association, 
American Library Association and Na- 
tional Council of Business Education ; also 
interested schools and departments of a 
number of colleges and universities. 
American Library Association, annual 
meeting, San Fancisco, June 18-24, 1939, 
National Conference on Visual Educa- 
tion. Francis W. Parker School, 330 Web- 
ster Avenue, Chicago, June 19-22, 1939, 

21 Conference on Reading Problems, Uni- 
versity of Chicago, June 21-24, 1939. 
29 Conference on Business Education, Uni- 

versity of Chicago, June 29-30, 1939. 


JULY 


2 National Education Association, annua! 
meeting. San Francisco, California, July 
2-6, 1939. 


Niagara Falls, Ont., 


OCTOBER 

6 Illinois Schoolmasters’ Club meeting. 
Peoria, October 6, 1939. 

NOVEMBER 


2 Conference of Food Service Directors, 
fifth annual meeting. Lord Baltimore 
Hotel, Baltimore, Md., November 2-4, 
1939, 
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